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TURN BACK TO GOD 








Oh, anxious hearts of ours, 

Burdened with the thought of wasted hours, 
Cease ling’ring at the shrine 

Man’s erring hand has made. 

Arouse ye! nor murmur nor repine 

Behold! the kingdom of our Lord is near. 
All heaven hastens to our aid, 

For lo! the trumpet call, 

Redeeming notes so clear, 

Ho, sons of men! Turn back to God 











Oh, waking hearts of ours, 

Trembling by the wrecks of gilded towers 
Declining is the shrine 

Man’s erring hand has made. 

Lift up your eyes, fair heaven must shine 
For souls that yearn for the sunlit skies 
Of paradise. Be not dismayed! 

Clearer the trumpet call, 

Its cheering message flies 

To hearts of men, turn back to God 


Then rejoice, glad hearts of ours, 
Triumphant through the love of heaven's bowers 
Forsaken is the shrine 
Man’s erring hand has ‘made 
Lift high your praise to the Power divine, 
For other hearts must be made anew 
To share in th’ ransom Jesus paid 
Loudly the trumpet call, 
Herald the message true, 
Till every soul turns back to God 
WARREN E. RICHARDS 
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Are You a Teacher? 
Are You a Superintendent? 


Then you can get great help. Well 
help you to at and you can help us. 


SEND US THE NAMES 


of TWO new Subscribers for the 


CHRISTIAN CEN TUR Y 


with $2.00 and we will send the paper to them for one year, and present 
you with one of the J/OST VALUABLE HELPS for the Sunday 
School worker ever published, the price of which is $1.25. 














We will lose considerable money by this offer, but we will regard it as Cafital 
Invested. We want to get circulation. We want the Christian Century to go 
into many homes where it is not now read. Will you help us to do this? 





REMEMBER, we are offering what is equivalent to $4.25 for $2.00, viz: 
two annual subscriptions ($1.50 each,) and a $1.25 book, which, valued as a help 
to a teacher or S. S. Superintendent, cannot be measured by any money standard. 


WHAT IS THE BOOK ? 


lt is not aremainder or an old played-out book. It is fresh 
from the press and it is edited and written by men who 
have had 380 years’ experience in preparing helps for 
Sunday Sunday work. This Comentary on the 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSORS 


FOR 1904 


Contains The Text in the Authorized and Revised Versions according to Holman’s System, to- 
gether with the American Revision changes. Explanations of the Text. Light from Many 
Sources. Library References for further light from Biblical, Literary and Scientific Sources. 
References to Paintings and Pictures. Biblical References in Literature. Broad Views of the 
History, Making One Consecutive Story. Suggestive Illustrations. The Heart of, the Lesson. 
Suggestions to Teachers. Plans of the Lessons. Maps, Charts, Pictures, Chronological Tables. 


Remember this is PELOUBET’S “SELECT NOTES” 
and 7z¢ wll cost you nothing if you will send us the names of ¢wo new 
readers for the Christian Century and $2 for their subscription. But 
this great offer will only last a short time. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION FOR CHRISTIAN WORK.* 
HE historical study of the Bible has thrown into 
prominence the two burning problems of the pro- 
phetic literature of the Old Testament. The coming 
; of the Messianic King and the suffering Servant of 
Jehovah was always in the Golden Age to be. The Land 
Question—our modern labor problem—and the Liquor 
Problem, however, like the poor, were ever present and 
pressing to the prophets. The unity of the church is abso- 
lutely essential to the solution of the labor problem and the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. Siace Mr. Dickerson, edi- 
tor of “The Standard” (Baptist), has so clearly pointed out 
the “Duty of the Religious Press Towards Temperance and 
Missions,” and Mr. Thompson, editor of “The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate,” has tersely demonstrated the “Power 
of the. Press,” half the time allotted me will be ample tor 
the statement of some self-evident truths which should en- 
courage every religious editor to write in the interest of 
Christian Union and to stir the conscience of every Chris- 
tian to realize how sinful it is for the church to be divided 
while the liquor power presents a solid phalanx against God 
and home and every land. 

In one of our western cities the saloonkeepers “got to- 
gether” recently and determined that in the conflict between 
“a barrel of whisky and a bushel of Bibles” the whisky 
should win. Why do we not “get together” and determine 
that the Bible shall win? A bushel of Bibles can never win 
against a barrel of whisky unless Christians make the 
Bible their supreme guide and the divine Christ their su- 
preme authority in matters of faith and life. The Word of 
God teaches us that divisions in the church are sinful. The 
subject assigned me takes for granted that the suppressiov 
of the Liquor Traffic waits for the unification of the church. 
The salvation of the world and the solution of all our prob- 
lems wait for the unification of the church. In the shadow 
of the cross our Savior uttered those memorable words: 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe in me through their word, that they all may be 
one; as thou Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” 

The difficulty is not with the saloonkeepers, my white- 
ribbon friends, the difficulty is with us. When all Christian 
people who believe in a divine and atoning Savior; in a di- 
vinely inspired and authoritative Bible; in the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit in the church determine to 
“get together” in “the unity of the spirit and the bond of 
peace” then and not till then will the bushel of Bibles beat 
the barrel of whisky. Previous speakers have criticized the 
“Higher Critics” and censured the “scientists.” I prefer to 
lay the burden of responsibility for the failure of the 
Church to annihilate the Liquor Traffic upon the Evangel- 
ical churches, of which we are members. We of the relig- 
ious press must not only exalt Christ and the Bible above all 
merely denominational interests, but must make its power 
felt to unify the church. As America goes, so goes the 





*Substance of a brief address on “The Influence of the Religious 
Press to Unify the Church for the Annihilation of the Liquor 
Traffic,” delivered at a platform meeting of the Press Department 
of the W. C. T. U. in the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Englewood, Chicago, Ills., Dec. 17, 1903. 


world; as the evangelical churches go, so goes America. 
This lays a great burden of responsibility upon the preachers 
of all our evangelical churches and as the preachers are 
influenced by the press the greatest responsibility of all 
rests upon the religious press. The religious paper which 
makes Christian union the paramount issue will suffer mis- 
understanding, but so did our Savior when he steadily set 
his face like a flint toward the Cross. The influence of the 
religious press in the future depends upon its unswerving 
loyalty to present duty. The duty of the religious press 
toward temperance and missions has been made very plain 
to us. We must annihilate the liquor traffic. The saloon 
must go. We must evangelize the world. Our marching 
orders are “Go.” ‘These are the two great duties of the hour. 
We are united in our faith in the Son of God. We must 
be united in our obedience to his commands and in our 
Christian service. Here is where the influence of the press 
and the preaching of the pulpit must be felt. Let us not 
oniy sing the same songs, but let us join hands in the same 
service. Let us unite in throttling the saloon at home and 
thrilling the wide world with the story of the cross. So 
long as we fail to work together the saloonkeeper will sit 
upon his barrel of whisky and laugh at our bushel of Bibles 
while we are singing: 
“We are not divided, 
All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine 
One in Charity.” 





CRITICS OF MISSIONARY WORK. 
RITICISMS upon missionarv work in India, China, 
Africa and other parts of the Eastern World are fre- 
quently heard from those who return to America 
after a hasty journey through foreign lands, or wha 
use such superficial knowledge to turnish forth newspaper 
and magazine criticisms on missionary work. It could 
scarcely be expected otherwise than that such criticisms 
would appear from time to time, considering the widespread 
indifference or antipathy to missionary labors which is man- 
ifested, not only outside the church, but even in some sec- 
tions of the church itself. 

While it is true that most of the criticisms are the result 
of only casual and unfriendly observations of missionary 
work, it is also true that some of them may furnish real aid 
to the friends of mission and the workers upon the fields in 
pointing out what may seem to be unwise methods of labor 
or administration. For such criticisms the friends of mis- 
sions have only thanks to render to their authors. 

A very interesting paper is presented in a recent number 
of the Hibbert Quarterly under the somewhat disturbing 
title, “The Failure of Missions in India.” It pursues the 
usual method of criticism upon missionaries for their fail- 
ure to understand the real value of the India religions, and 
to give proper credit to the ethical ideals which they en- 
forced. It speaks also of the commercial spirit with which 
missionaries are supposed by the critic to be actuated, and 
of the failure to produce results commensurate with the 
outlay of funds and the complex machinery of administra- 
tion. 

he editor was interested to see what opinion of this arti- 
cle would be held by a competent authority like Dr. J. F. 
Loba of Evanston, Ill, who has recently returned frem a 
careful study of India missionary work under the direction 
of the American Board. He writes in response: “I have 
just read it through, parts of it twice. It is one of those 
conclusions easily reached when you take into consideration 
only one side of ‘he question, and anyone traveling through 
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the entire length and breadth of India, and consulting only 
the Brahmins would reach exactly the same conclusion ; 
but if he were to see both sides, as | flatter myself we saw 
them, holding fellowship not only with the high caste buy 
with the low caste people, and looking into the extent o* 
mission work and its success, he would easily reach the con- 
clusion that the position taken by the high caste people is 
simply one of real hostility to a power that is certainly us- 
dermining their arrogant pretensions.” 

It must be appreciated that the real facts regarding mis- 
sionaries are not to be learned from those who take a hasty 
trip through missionary fields or who are actuated by mo- 
tives very different from a real desire to know the facts, 
and to give Christianity proper credit. The man who real- 
izes the actual results of missionary work in India feels 
encouraged to believe that the missionary problem is on the 
way to solution. 





A DANGEROUS DEMAND. 

HE medizval attitude of the Romish church toward 
all progress not prescribed by her authority is a 
matter of history. It is written with the blood of 
martyrs, and no attonement that she has made 
during the truce which has held sway in these later 
years has changed the facts. There is a record of in- 
bigotry and persecution that she can never 
justify before any tribunal of intelligent, liberty-loving 
Christian Americans. Grant to her all the good that she 
has done; frankly admit that there have been many choice 
spirits within her fold; concede that she is holding in check 
a class of people whom neither our Protestant churches nor 
our present form of government are prepared to deal with 
successfully at the present time; still we must recognize that 
fundamentally the same issues are at stake as in the days of 
Huss and Wycliffe. 

The questions of civil and religious liberty will ever be 
living questions so long as there is the assumption of author- 
ity and of the right to dictate within what bounds men shall 
think who love the truth. We are well aware of the danger 
which may result from men playing with ideas. They 
brought about the Magna Charta, a French Revolution, a 
civil war and they are responsible for the present restlessness 
in society. Chain the mind of man and lead him back into 
the galling slavery of the middle ages and you have gotten 
rid of the problems, social and religious, which are now de- 
manding solution. Permit me to do your thinking and pre- 
scribe your worship, says the Romish church, and you will 
never have any more doubts 

How she would use her power if she could command 
“twelve legions of angels” we may not be confident. But 
certain things are transpiring at the present time which lend 
interest to the question and arouse our suspicion. A new 
pope has been elected. At his first consistory he asserted that 
he had not abandoned and would not abandon his right to 
temporal power. One of the fundamental differences between 
Romish and Protestant churches has been brought forward 
in the recent dispute which has arisen between Miss Hellen 
Gould and “Father Early” of Irvington-on-the-Hudson. He 
has forbidden the children of his parish to attend Miss 
Gould’s sewing classes on the grounds that she has encour- 
aged them to violate the rules of the church. This has raised 
the question of the reading of the Bible, the proper version, 
etc. Miss Gould, finding “very general ignorance about the 
facts concerning the origin and history of the different ver- 
sions of the Bible used in the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches,” has offered several prizes for the best essays on 
the double topic: I, “The Origin and History of the Version 
of the Bible Approved by the Roman Catholic Church,” 
II, “The Origin and History of the American Revised Ver- 
sion of the English Bible.” It is expected that the compe- 
tition will result in the most exhaustive research and will 
have far-reaching consequences for good. The interest of 





tolerance, 


truth has nothing to lose in such an investigation, 

There have been many indications in the past few years 
which show the restlessness of the great leaders of the 
Romish church in the midst of American democracy. But 
perhaps none is more significant than the recent utter- 





ance of Archbishop Quigley before the Roman Catholic 
Woman’s League of Chicago. He said: “The new world 
was discovered by Catholics and the cross was planted in the 
name of the church. We cannot get it out of our heads that 


Catholics will yet claim the new world again.” Grant- 
ed that America was discovered by a Catholic. Does 


that give the church certain pre-emptory rights to rule? 
Who was it settled this country, transforming it from a 
wilderness to a garden? Who was it fought her battles and 
gave to us the rich heritage that we now enjoy? Her 
foundations were laid deep in the principles of civil and 
religious liberty and she has been dedicated to this cause and 
for its interests has she suffered and bled; and the hands 
of time must be turned backward before it will ever be sur- 
rendered. 

The archbishop urges the establishment of a subsidiary 
system of the public school to be paid for by the state, but 
controlled by the church. And why? Because all non-Cath- 
olic teaching is anti-Catholic, leading us to infer that all 
instruction by Catholic teachers has a Catholic bias. We 
are informed that one-third of the pupils in the public 
schools of Chicago are Catholics while two thirds of the 
teachers belong to that creed. If that be true we are ready 
to accept the challenge and have a thorough investigation 
made of the public school question in this city. 

What rights have the Catholics to demand that the state 
shall pay for their particular kind of religious teaching, 
any more than that funds be granted to Protestant de- 
nominations? That the child is not receiving the moral 
and religious training that is due it at the hands of our pub- 
lic schools is evident to many of us. But who is doing more 
to hinder it than the Romish church with her claim of papal 
infallibility? We agree with the archbishop that one of our 
dangers is liberalism. But history shows it to be the reaction 
of an ignorant people under the domination of a tyrannous 
church. There can be no union of church and state as in 
former days; nor the directing of public funds into sectarian 
channels. The only kind of union we can have and the only 
kind that would be desirable is when all the interests of state 
and nation shali be brought under the sway not of any 
sect or party but into loving submission to the authority of 
the kingship of Jesus Christ. 





GOD IS GOOD. 
“I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 
I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


“Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings— 
I know that God is Good! 
* * * 
“The wrongs that pain my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 
I know not of his hate—I know 
His goodness and his love. 


“I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 





DYED BLACK, BUT NOT WHITE. 

A Turk, it is said, took a piece of white cloth to a dyer 
to have it dyed black. He was so pleased with the result 
that after a time he went to him with a piece of black cloth 
and asked to have it made white. But the dyer answered: 
“A piece of white cloth is like a man’s reputation; it can 
be dyed black, but you cannot make it white again.” 

Only the grace of God can wash us that we may be 
“whiter than snow” (Psa. 51:7). 





To persist in transgression, impenitent and unpardoned, is 
to prove one’s self a child of the devil, panting for hell. 
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Outlines of an Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
John Walter Beardslee, D. D. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Pp. 215. Price, $1.20 net. 

In this little volume the author has attempted to set down 
in the briefest possible space the facts which one must know 
in order to an appreciative study of the various books of the 
Old Testament. The treatment in each case is very simple 
and yet comprehensive, and practically the same order is 
followed in dealing with the several books. The literature 
is treated under the three general heads—(1) the Torch or 
Law, including the Pentateuch; (2) the Nebiim or Proph- 
ets, beginning with Joshua and including all the earlier and 
later prophetic literature, except Daniel, Ezra and Chroni- 
cles, which are classed among the Kethubim or Writings. 

There is an evident effort to state fairly the problems and 
to give the various views which are current, but the author 
leans so heavily toward the traditional view, especially of 
the books of the Pentateuch, that he easily falls into arguing 
in favor of that view, which seems to the reviewer quite out 
of place, considering the size of the book. It would have 
been better to have stated fairly the various views and left 
the reader free to make up his own decisions as to their rela- 
tive values. 

The book is neatly bound and will prove of value to the 
average student. Sunday school teachers would find it very 
helpful, especially its treatment of the prophetic and wisdom 
literature. 





Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By Ernest 
DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. University of Chi- 
cago Press: Chicago. 1903. Pp. 200. $1.50. 

There is probably no theme in the department of Chris- 
tian work which is more interesting or important than that 
of the Sunday school. Professors Burton and Mathews 
have performed a most valuable service in presenting 1n this 
work a series of chapters dealing with the practical conduct 
of a Sunday school from the standpoint respectively of the 
teacher and the school. Several of these articles have ap- 
peared already in the Biblical World, and the readers of that 
journal! will value their collection in a more permanent form. 
The subjects in the first part include the teacher‘s prepara- 
tion, influence and methods of conducting a class and of 
securing study, while the second part is concerned with the 
organization of the school as a graded body. the construc- 
tion of a suitable curriculum for the different grades, and 
the various other functions of the school, such as benevo- 
lences and worship. As a contribution to the literature of 
the reorganized and up-to-date Sunday school this book will 
be welcomed by that large class of people who are eager to 
know in which direction the new views regarding religious 
study are moving. An appendix supplies suggestions for 
Sunday school examinations. 





By H. Thistleton Mark. 


1903. I2mo. 


The Teacher and the Child. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. 

The author shows familiarity with the spirit as well as the 
words of modern psychologists and educators. The book is 
far above the mass of literature pressed upon the public 
school teacher, and especially that which is offered to the 
Sunday school worker. The two underlying principles of 
the treatment are “that we gain our surest guidance in 
child-training from observation and study of the child him- 
self’: and “all real progress in the child is a process of 
crowth.” The needed warning is everywhere enforced, 
“not to run on in advance of the child’s powers.” The dis- 
cussions of methods of preparing and teaching the lesson of 
managing the class and of the use of the Bible, nature and 








treated with 
Practical suggestions and illus- 
trations are given at the end of each chapter, and a number 
of fresh and usable lesson schemes are given in the ap- 
pendix. The book will be most useful for teachers of young 
children, but it will repay any interested worker’s careful 
study. & & A. 


the child’s activity to train character are all 
resourcefulness and sense. 


German Poems 
yf Louisiana. 
Com 


Dem Deutschen Dichterwald. Favorite 
ited by J. H. Dillard, Professor in Tulane University « 
I2m0o. 206 Price 60 American 
pany, New York. 

rhis is an interesting collection of German poems and songs such 
as one studying the German language would be glad to possess. It 
contains most of the familiar bits which generally come to mind in 
thinking of the poetry of the Fatherland. It is supplied with notes 
and an excellent vocabulary. 


Aus 


pages cents Book 





New Latin Grammar, Allen & Greenough. Gin & Co., Boston, 
Mass 

Che Allen & Greenough Latin Grammar has won its high stand- 
ing through actual merit and needs no commendation from us. The 
New Latin Grammar is a careful revision which was planned and 
actually begun in the lifetime of Professor Greenough. Our per- 
sonal acquaintance with Benjamin L. D’Ogee, one of the revisers, 
who is not only a trained Latin scholar of the first rank, but a most 
conscientious Christian gentleman, is a guarantee of the thorough- 
and yet carefulness of the revision of a work which holds 
such an honored place in educational circles. While the well estab- 
lished results of recent study in historical and comparative syntax 
are fully recognized, the editors with the assistance of Prof. E. S. 
Sheldon of Harvard and Prof. E. P. Morris of Yale have intro- 
duced only such new features as will stand the test of critical inves- 
tigation. 


ness 





“The Educational Conquest of the Far East,” by Robert E. 
Lewis, M. A. Fleming H. Revell Company; price, $1.00; pages, 250. 
[his book is written by one of those strong young men whom 


the Y. M. C. A. has developed, and to whom the work in the far 
East has seemed more important and romantic than work in home 
lands. “The methods of campaign employed by the West against 
the East,” he says, “may be briefly described as conquest by arms, 
by machines, by church and by school.” The writer deals with 
the remarkable educational changes which have already been ac- 


complished in Japan, and with the beginnings of a similar conquest 
which is bound to be accomplished in China. Mr. Lewis has had 
‘xceptional opportunities for the study of his subject. His book is, 
main, a simple, straightforward narrative of how educational 
iffairs are progressing, and since it is a recital of vital facts, it is 
very Interesting. No one interested in the changes going on in the 
Orient can afford to neglect tl Its value to the special 
student is greatly enhanced hv tables, bibliography and index. Its 
mechanical make-up is all that can be desired. 


in the 
is be 0k 


Earl Taylor, United 
Chicagc; pages, 22 


Price of Africa,” by S 
iindeavor, Boston end 


Society of 
price, 50 


“The 
Christian 
cents 

This is the volume of “The Forward Mission Study 
Courses,” edited by Prof. Amos R. Wells and Mr. S. Earl Taylor, 
adopted as the official text-books for mission study classes in the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor and in the Epworth League. 
The motto of the mission study courses is that inspiring sentence 
from David Livingstone, “Anywhere, provided it be Forward!” 
The book is dedicated “To the memory of that great host which no 
man can number, who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, and who now are before the 
throne of God, serving Him day and night in His temple.” The 

present volume contains brief but informing and inspiring biograph- 
i Livingstone, Adolphus C. Good, Alexander M. Mackay and 
Melville B. Cox. In addition, there is an opening chapter on the 
history of the early church in Africa, with a very brief outline of 
the missionary work accomplished and a list of the principal mis- 
sionary societies and the names of their representatives and the 
length of their service in the field. The list of nagmes covers more 
than five pages—a pathetic but glorious record of missionary sacri- 
fice. Each chapter has a list of questions with topics for assign- 
ment in class work, and subjects for advanced investigation. There 
are also maps and suggestive markings of the journeys of the mis- 
sionaries, with portraits. “The Forward Mission Study Courses” 


second 


wes O 


may be used in connection with the “Bethany Reading Courses,” 
and ought to be widely used in all our churches and Endeavor so- 
cieties 
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SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF ST. PAUL* 
HE title of this book is suggestive—suggestive of 
growth, variation, change in the views, life and 
character of the apostle Paul. And this is the con- 
tention of the author. Not that there are contradic- 
tions or inconsistencies, but that Paul’s dominant ideas of 
Christianity were not always the same. At different periods 
of his life he came into new visions, broader conceptions of 
Christ and Christianity. This diversity is carefully traced 
in the epistolary writings of the apostle, chronologically 
studied. 

The author gives no heed to anything said about Paul by 
other writers of the New Testament. His policy is to let 
the apostle to the Gentiles speak for himself. 

Beginning with his first writings, the epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, he follows him in the order of time through 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Philamon, Colossians, 
Ephesians and the pastoral epistles, I. Timothy, Titus and 
[l. Timothy. The author startles you at times with the force 
and cogency of his method of reasoning. In the prosecu- 
tion of his task he has to employ at times what he terms the 
“historical imagination.” Facts scattered here and there 
being given without the connecting links, the philosophic 
historian must have recourse to the times, the circumstances, 
the conditions of society, the prevalent influences, etc. The 
reader will at once see that a wide field is here opened to the 
author in his attempt to throw light upon the life, teachings 
and character of the great apostle. 

A capital point with the author is that Paul studied Chris- 
tianity in the reverse order of the other apostles. They be- 
gan with the man Christ Jesus and followed him from his 
lower walks and talks until they saw the human rise and 
lose itself in the divine—the man became God. Not so with 
Paul. He was never associated with Christ in his earthly 
ministry. He began with the Christ of the resurrection and 
exaltation. The resplendent glory of the divine One flashed 
upon him suddenly and struck him blind (from the physica: 
effects of which he never fully recovered—the thorn in the 
flesh remained with him). From this sublime view of the 
divine Jesus Paul had to work his way down to the humanity 
and the humanitarianism of the Savior. The author dwells 
upon Paul's declaration concerning himself and his travels 
after his marvelous conversion—“Neither went I up to Jeru- 
salem to them which were apostles before me; but I went 
into Arabia and returned again into Damascus. Then after 
three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter. * * * 
Afterward I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 
Why did Paul, after his conversion, go off into Arabia? 
What was the effect of his visit there? Why on his return 
did he first go to Damascus, the place of his wonderful ex- 
perience? Why next to Jerusalem, whence he had gone with 
letters of authority to arrest and persecute Christians? Why 
then to Cilicia, the place of his birth? Over this philosophic 
field of the historical imagination the author takes you with 
a flood of light and rapt interest that make you glad to have 
found this book. 

The climax is not fully reached until Dr. Matheson comes 
to deal with Paul’s ideals of Christianity in its relations to 
the present world and present life and the future life, as 
exhibited in his quotations from his earlier and his later 
epistles. The apathy and indifference of Paul in his Thes- 
salonian letters toward the evils of the present world, his 
sangttine anticipations of the speedy “coming of Christ” and 
of the relief and compensations of the “new heavens and the 
new earth”; his pessimistic contemplation of the one and his 
optimistic presentation of the other, compared with his later 
views, in his later writings, in which his optimism is chiefly 
concerned in making the present world and the present life 
transparently beautiful and glorious in its felicity, through 
the diffusion and prevalence of Christianity in all the secular 
and social affairs of society, are new and delightful interpre- 
tations. 

This transformation in Paul’s ideals is happily illustrated 
in a personal way by the apostle’s own experience with his 
“thorn in the flesh.” What was at first a source of annoy- 





*Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By the Rev. George Mathe- 
son, Edinburgh. Thomas Whittaker, New York. 





ance and discontent, leading him to say, “For this thing I 
besonght the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me,” 
afterward became a positive pleasure—‘Most gladly, there- 
fore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” And at a still later period and in 
a more general way he says, in view of his personal experi- 
ence in the transforming power of affliction and sorrow, “I 
count all things loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus, my Lord * * * that I may know him and 
the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings.”” (The author holds that the reason Paul here places 
the “power of his resurrection” before the “fellowship of his 
sufferings” is that this was the order in which he himself 
had learned Christ.) 

This lesson, learned through the apostle’s personal ex- 
perience, is transferred to society at large as Paul's ideal in 
his later teaching concerning social and secular affairs. In 
Chapter XIII on “Paul and Social Gradations’’ the author 
gives his finest touches in his explanations and comments on 
Paul’s letter to Philemon concerning Onesimus, the runaway 
slave, who at Paul’s suggestion returns voluntarily to his 
master. No man can read this chapter without receiving a 
new impulse and a fresh inspiration concerning the power 
of Christianity to ameliorate, sanctify and redeem humanity 
by and through and in the strange incongruities of this pres- 
ent life. I commend this book to the attention of the reader. 

A. B. Jones. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF HIS SUFFERING. 
STEPHEN J. COREY. 

HE following is from a very dear friend who is a 
missionary in Brazil. It is such a soul-stirring and 
illuminating commentary on the above words of 
Paul that I have copied it from his letter, hoping it 

may help others as it has me. Oh, that more of us in the 

homeland had this travail and longing for the lost souls of 
men! 





*x * * 


“We have both been touched with the death agony of the 
world’s sin and we can never be the same. We have been 
with Jesus, not on the mount, but in the garden and on the 
cross. I can see him to-night as I have never seen him, with 
outstretched hands and bleeding side. I could die for this 
people this very night, this very hour! I can say this to you, 
for you can understand me, though you do not and never 
can feel what I feel unless you come to Brazil. I can feel 
the criminality of men who spend their whole lives in finding 
the meaning of Kai or Gar. God pity them! It is well for 
them that I am not their judge! Yet they are unconsciously 
punished, for they never know the joy of looking into the 
face of a saved man with joy written indelibly on it. 

“For weeks I have been plunged into the cesspool of one 
of the wickedest cities God ever allowed to live, preaching 
every night. Oh, the crowds, every night, of poor, pale, 
sin-scarred faces, such faces as we do not meet in the United 
States. I have been out in the night air until 5:30 in the 
morning doing my Lord’s work, visiting in the hot sun by 
day. In dizzy dens, drinking black coffee as a matter of 
courtesy. In sick rooms that would turn any healthy stom- 
ach. Oh, I have seen what Jesus saw above the roar of 
the multitude on the slope of Olivet when he was making 
his triumphal entry. He burst into tears. He saw what I 
have seen these last weeks. He did not see the multitude, 
frantic with praise for him, but the poor, lost, stricken world 
beyond. I have spent days and nights in this great, awful 
city until my heart, nerves and brain are all tingling with its 
strident notes. 

“T have written this letter with tears for every sentence, 
not for wife and myself—we were never so truly and dee 
ly happy—but for the brazen indifference and opposition to 
missions at home and for a poor, lost world here at our feet.” 





What destruction there is in sin! Look at Jerusalem 
trembling before the Roman legions. Read again the lurid 
history of Sodom and Gomorrah. How consciences are 
paralyzed and hearts defiled. What a deadening of the 
sensibilities! what an eternity of woe! 
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Ghe Value of the Divinity House 








The following questions were sent out to the trustees of the 
Divinity House to ascertain their estimate of the value and need of 
its work at the University of Chicago: 

1. What do you conceive to be 
Disciples of a Divinity House at the University of Chicago? 

2. Ought such an institution to be endowed by the Disciples at 
the university ? 


3. If so, by some section or the entire brotherhood at large? 
Why? 
The following answers were received: 
ERRET GATES 


Mo., Nov. 3, 1903. 

1. To furnish a home, congenial associations, and courses of 
lectures especially adapted to our own work by our own men to 
those who wish to avail themselves of postgraduate or special 
studies in the University of Chicago. 

2. We believe it should be endowed, not by any particular sec- 
tion, but by all those who recognize the value of such an institution 
in connection with so great a university. Such endowment seems 
necessary to place the institution on an independent basis and in a 
position to accomplish the greatest amount of good. 


. H. GARRISON. 


J. H. Garrison in Christian Evangelist, Aug. 16, 1894: 

‘If the establishment of the Divinity House at Chicago (uni- 
versity) shall accomplish no other result than to cultivate and 
strengthen the spirit of mutual confidence and brotherly love be- 
tween the two great bodies of immersionists, Baptists and Disciples. 
it were well worth the expenditure of all the time and money that 
could be devoted to the enterprise.” 

C. E., Sept. 13, 1894: “ Our students are going to the universi- 
ties for the superior advantages they offer for post graduate work. 
They would have gone to Chicago University if no Disciple’s Divin- 
ity House had ever been established there; but more will go, it is 
believed, and those who go will be better cared for by the presence 
there of one or more of our own teachers trained for university work 
in the line of biblical instruction.” 


St. Louis, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 3, 1903 

1. I deem it a decided advantage to have an institution beside 
Chicago University that teaches what is not taught in the university. 
More and more of our young men are going to Chicago University 
to take special courses of study. While taking these courses it is a 
good thing for them to attend courses of lectures from capable men 
on the history of our own movement. It will help them to have 
access to such a library as is found in the Divinity House. 

2. It seems to me that such an institution should have an ade- 
quate endowment, and a convenient building for lectures, and a 
library, and a dormitory. I-do not suppose it will need anything 
like the amount of money that some of our other schools need. 

3. An institution like the Divinity House will appeal to some 
and not to others. The entire brotherhood will never endow any 
school. Those to whom such an institution makes an appeal of 
peculiar force are found in different parts of the country. They 
belong to no one section. A. M’LEAN. 


Washington, D. C. 

1. It gives our young men access to one of the finest educational 
plants in the land, and it keeps them at the same time in touch with 
each other and with the work of the church in one of the greatest 
centers of population in the world. 

2. It should be placed on a substantial foundation. Our western 
churches especially are interested in its work, but the entire brother- 
hood have much to gain by such an institution and should make it 
wW orthy of us. Our young men will attend these great seats of edu- 
cation, and we are all concerned to see that they enjoy the best 
advantages and at the same time are fully enlisted and instructed in 
the things commonly believed among us. F. D. POWER. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Therc seem to me to be many advantages in having a Divinity 
House at the University of Chicago. It affords courses of instruc- 
tion in the history and characteristic principles of the Disciples. It 
fosters a social life among the students and often aids them in 
many practical ways. It offers in connection with the Divinity 
School of the university the only complete graduate theological 
course in the brotherhood, and because of its location is more 
accessible to the Disciples than any other great university center. !t 
is a constant suggestion to the rising ministry of the opportunity and 
desirability of the best possible preparation for their important work. 

The entire brotherhood may well be urged to codperate in endow- 
ing this institution. It is attractive in a business way, for the 


investment of a hundred thousand dollars would make permanently 
secure to the brotherhood a school organically connected with a 
university whose equipment now reaches many millions of dollars. 
The Divinity House is not upon the plane of competition with our 
colleges. 

is a much |] 


It offers work which they do not and can not give, and it 
ess expensive enterprise. 
E. S. AMES, 


Pastor of the Hyde Park Church, Chicago. 


the value or advantage to the 





The following questions were sent out to representative educa- 
tors among the Disciples to know how the plan appealed to them as 
expert educational observers: 

1. What do you conceive to be the value or advantage to the 
Disciples of a Divinity House at the University of Chicago? 

2. Ought such an institution to be endowed by the Disciples at 
the university ? 

3. If so, by some section or the entire brotherhood of the Disci- 
ples? Why? 

The following answers were received: 


ERRET GATES. 


Eureka, IIl. 

The Disciples’ Divinity House, properly endowed and equipped, 
will afford an opportunity to the young men of the central west, and 
indeed of the whole country, for complete, advanced preparation 
such as has not heretofore been possible. This is an undertaking so 
far reaching in its results that the brotherhood at large ought to help 
in carrying it out. It is of interest, not only to the people in and 
around Chicago, but to all who are interested in more thorough 


advanced preparation for a high calling. R.E. HIERONYMUS. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
1. Chicago University, with its magnificent buildings and 


grounds, its large and well selected libraries, its splendid laboratories, 
its inspiring lecture courses, its millions of endowment, and its large 
number of university trained teachers and instructors, offers oppor- 
tunities for graduate work that are especially attractive. As the 
university is located convenient to the people of the middle west, 
many of our most talented young men and women from the homes 
of the Disciples are found and will be found in the various depart- 
ments of the university. The Disciples’ Divinity House may be of 
great value to the cause of Christian union as a means of conserv- 
ing to our forces these young men and women who, by virtue of 
their superior native ability and their larger opportunities for culture, 
are destined to be leaders in the circles where they shall be found 
after their education shall have been completed. The Divinity House 
can furnish a very helpful environment for those who shall partici- 
pate in the larger and more permanent work of the Disciples in the 
future. We are greatly in need of university trained men in every 
department of our religious and educational enterprises. Our young 
ministers need a more thorough acquaintance with those causes and 
conditions which resulted in the most important religious movement 
of modern times. We all ought to be made aware of the larger 
needs of the present and the future, and the Divinity House can 
become an important factor in helping to prepare for this greater 
work. 

2. Such an institution as the Divinity House should be liberally 
endowed by the Disciples. 

3. The work of endowment should be done by the entire brother- 
hood rather than by any section, because the University of Chicago 
is not a local institution. It is one of the greatest universities in the 
United States, and the day is not far distant when it will be ranked 
as one of the greatest in the world. Our people patronize it already 
from all sections of the country, and the work which the Divinity 
House can do will be done for the brotherhood at large. 


SHERMAN KIRK. 


Hiram, Ohio, Nov. 13, 1903. 

As we have no university of our own, I think it desirable that the 
ever increasing number of our students who desire something more 
than a college education should have an opportunity for university 
training somewhere. 

Chicago is nearer the center of our people than any other great 
university and is willing to give us every advantage. A Divinity 
House there in charge of a couple of good men of experience would 
make us an excellent headquarters for higher education, and would 
he helpful to such of our young people as might wish to attend. 

After being connected with one of our own colleges for nearly 
twenty-five years, and having seen various schemes for endowment 
meet with indifferent success, I have no suggestions to make on that 
point. G. A. PECKHAM. 


Eureka, IIl., Nov. 13, 1903 
1. The Disciples need men with the training of the university. 
There is an increasing number of young men among the Disciples 
who recognize this need and they are seeking the adv antages of the 
universities. The University of Chicago, by reason of its location 
and the strength of its divinity faculty, will attract a large number 
of these men. It is important that men thus gathered for study 
should have the privilege of taking counsel with men who under- 
stand the spirit and purposes of the Disciples Here I find a reason 
for the existence of the Divinity House. The work of the Divinity 
House will be done when the history and teachings of the Disciples 
have been presented by men who follow the methods of the univer- 
sity. 
2. Yes; all schools need endowment. 
an exception. 
3. The Disciples everywhere will receive help from the House 
It seems but right that every section of the brotherhood should have 
a part in endowing it. SILAS JONES. 


The Divinity House is not 
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Saving the Boys 








Begin to train a boy fifty years before 
he is born?” Ye by all means. But 
that does not meet the present difficulty 
One does not need to travel far in Chi- 


cago to see that we have a class whose 
training was not only sadly neglected 
before they saw the light of day, but the 
odds have been fearfully against them 
since We are confronted not with a 
theory, but a conditior A few more 
years will see these boys true and hon 
ored citizens filling positions of trust 
and responsibility or they will become 


a disgrace to their friends and a burden 
to the stat 

But there are signs of promise. At the 
present time the boy is receiving spe- 
cial consideration. He is being viewed 
as the problem and the possibility. He is 
not only being studied and analyzed, but 
there are those who are showing a wil- 
lingness to enter into his life, to tempor- 
arily accept his view point to the end 
that the to-morrow of our national life 
may not be in the hands of the corrupt 
and vicious 

A few years ago there was a vile 
opium den at 262 State street; now there 
is an organization devoted to the inter- 
ests of boys It was my pleasure to 
spend an evening observing the charac- 
ter of the work being done. Later, I 
salled upon Mr. J. F. Atkinson, the su 
perintendent and:‘engaged him in a very 
informing conversation He is a man 








Lynn P. Vane. 


of long business experience, but has not 
neglected the nurturing of those finer 
sentiments which keep a man young 
and in close sympathy with the life of 
“the real boy.” 

“Mr. Atkinson,” I asked, “what led you 
to take up this particular kind of work?” 
“For a number of years,” he replied, “I 
was engaged in philanthropic work, find- 
ing homes for the homeless. But I be- 
came interested in the scores and hun- 
dreds of rough ard ready, ragged and 
dirty, tattered and torn, crap-shooting, 
car-flipping little waifs and strays who 
know nothing of order and discipline, 
whom no one seemed to want or care for. 
The ‘unplaced fellow’ was the one who 
came to appeal to me most strongly. 
They are born in an atmosphere which 
they did not create and for which they 
are not responsible. Unless their activ- 
ity is properly directed we may expect 
more car-barn murderers and bandits in 


a few more years.’ 





J. E. Shakespeare, Field Secretary. 


I was especially interested in learn- 
ing of the home life of those boys and 
what relation the club sustains to it. 
There is a feeling on the part of some 
that the Open church, Social Settlements 
and institutions of this kind are inter- 
fering with the normal development of 
the home In reply to a question on 
this point I learned that twenty-five per 
cent of the class of boys that they were 
interested in could not be said to have 
a home and but very few of the seventy- 
five per cent were living in homes that 
had any of the real comforts of life. 

By way of illustration the following 
eases were cited. Two boys scarcely 
more than six years old, on account of 
‘cute antics’ were hired out by their 
father to museums and cheap theaters. 
A colored boy about eight or nine with 


———EE— 





one leg gone, walking by means of an 
improvised crutch, was found begging 
by one of the workers and induced to 
come to the club. Although he had a 
mother and step-father, yet he had not 
been home for several nights, finding it 
more comfortable to take his chances 
with the “sleep outs.” The missionary 
succeeded in locating his home and found 
that the parents did not care for him. 
The mother said “I can’t do anything 
with him; you can have him.” Necessary 
steps were taken and the boy has been 
placed in one of the city institutions, 
where he can have an opportunity to 
learn some useful occupation. There is 
a certain rendezvous where from twenty- 
five to a hundred boys can be seen any 
night either asleep or engaged in the 
usual. forms of gambling common to 
boys of this class. 

The club visitor goes to the home, ren- 
ders any needed assistance, co-operating 
with the parent in rescuing the boy from 
the street and keeping him in school. 
In one case a mother with six children 
was found whose husband was a victim 
of the drink habit, feeling no responsi- 
bility for the support of the family. Dur- 
ing the day it was impossible for the 
mother to do more than care for the lit- 
tle ones. But after they had been put 
to bed she was found working with her 
needle far into the night, that they might 
have bread. The long strain had affected 
her eyesight so that it was impossible 
for her to continue this work longer. 
Through the help of the club she was 
taken to a dispensary where she was 
given treatment which brought to her 
relief. 

On the nights the clubrooms are not 
open many of the boys can be seen in the 
“penny arcades” and around the low 
theaters and saloons. They live in what 
is known as the levee district, bounded 
by Van Buren and Twelfth street on the 
north and south, and by Wabash avenue 


A Drawing Class. 
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and the river on the east and west. 
Not one in twenty-five of these boys, says 
Mr. Atkinson, has any regular employ- 
ment, but many of them are engaged in 
selling papers a part of the time. AIl- 
though a large per cent cannot read, yet 
their ability to make change is astonish- 
ing. 

In reply to where they get their ideals 
of life or what influences them most, Mr. 
Atkinson did not hesitate to say that 
he considered that one of the most de- 
moralizing agencies is the daily paper of 
a certain type with its cartoons and pic- 
tures of murderers and thugs and prize- 
fighters. The boy with the true spirit of 
a hero worshipper looks upon these as 
his ideals. Jacob Riis says, “Every boy 
is full of steam like a boiler; play is his 
safety valve; don’t sit on the safety valve 
or you'll damage the boy.” In other 
words, he .s going to do something. If 
he is not led in the way of “construction” 
he will surely go in the way of destruc- 
tion. 

The club is a democratic organization. 
When asked what were the conditions of 
membership, Mr. Atkinson replied: “We 
have but one and that is the boy’s need. 
There is no waiting list. Boys of all ages, 
from babyhood up to fourteen of all colors, 
of all nationalities, of all creeds or no 
creed; boys of all degree of development 
from the sturdy little fellow who has 
weathered the storms of his young life 
vith scarcely a mark of suffering, to the 
invalid whose vital powers are at their 
lowest ebb and whose frail little body 
is in constant pain as the result of sleep- 
ing in damp cellars or hallways and 
other unhealthy and unsanitary places, 
are admitted solely on the ground of 
their personal circumstances, without 
the payment of money and without de- 
lay.” 

Only about two per cent, I was in- 
formed, were irresponsive. The other 98 
per cent show a growing appreciation of 
what is being done for them; a very 
marked change having taken place in 
many of the boys. 

The special interest of the boys de- 
pends on the individuality of the leader 
Drawing, basket weaving, young citizens’ 
club with the various games, have in turn 
been the centers of attraction. But as 
the service is largely volunteer, the work 
has been greatiy crippled at times when 
it gave the greatest promise of success. 
This but emphasizes the need of more 
paid workers who can make the saving 
of boys their business. One cannct but 
feel that if a larger amount were ex- 





pended in maintaining boys clubs and 
kindergartens it would decrease in 
a few years the cost of bridewells, pris- 
ons and police force. It is the opinion 
of one who has de- 
voted many years to 
the problems of the 
submerged tenth 
that “boys’ clubs are 
the best substitutes 
for policemen’s 
clubs.” 

The average boy 
of this class thinks 
you want to “do 
him;” so he is very 
much on his guard 
at first. He has de- 
veloped business 
ability much beyond 
one of his age. A 
branch of the penny 
savings society has 
been established. 
Their first attitude 
A Crippled News- toward this feature 

boy. of the work has 
an element of humor as well as 
of pathos. The experience at first was 
that the boys would deposit heavily for a 
day or two, and then without any no- 
tice demand their money. But they in- 
variably open up a new account, which 
becomes permanent. They simply want- 
ed to see if it would work all right. 

Some one may ask, what is being done 
for these boys religiously. The superin- 
tendent looks upon all of this work— 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
giving the cup of cold water in the Mas- 
ter’s name as truly 


religious and 


Christian. The plan is to create an at- 
mosphere of love and good will about the 
boy rather than to make a direct ap- 
proach by teaching him rules and pre- 
cepts. You must first convince him of 
your genuine love for him before he will 
stand for very much preaching. Experi- 
ence has shown that by means of stereop- 
ticon lectures much of real genuine re- 
ligious teaching can be conveyed to the 
boy’s mind It is the plan to interest a 
group in the study of the Bible as soon 
as possible. 

To quote from Mr. Atkinson, “the work 
is conducted on the broadest Christian 
lines consistent with loyalty to the 
truths of the gospel, and it must there- 
fore be regarded as a definite Christian 
institution. It is protestant, but no creed 
or party can claim it exclusively as its 
own. A number of churches are repre 
sented on the board of trustees and in 
its employ.” 

The work has the endorsement of some 
of the most level headed business men 
of Chicago. Hon. Luther Laflin Mills is 
president and his name gives guarantee 
of wise management. On the working 
staff we are pleased to find J. E. Shake- 
speare, a minister of the Christian 
church, who is devoting his time to 
financing this worthy institution. 
CHICAGO’S BOYS, AND THE INFLU- 

ENCES THAT AFFECT THEM. 
Lynn P. Vane. 

(A 16-year-old member of the club.) 

In the levee district of Chicago there 
are many boys They are of various 
ages, nationalities and mental tendencies. 
Yet all these boys, growing up in the 
same neighborhoods, or the same class 
of neighborhoods, are unconsciously im- 
bibing the spirit which prevails about 
them. As this more than anything else 
influences them in their later lives, it is 
well worth consideration by all who hope 
for the improvement of social conditions 
in this and other cities 

As viewed by a close observer, vice 
seems to predominate in these boys’ 
lives. From the saloons and resorts, 
where they often go for the free lunches 
they can snatch from the bars, they re- 
ceive their first important suggestions 
of life, and the memory of the scenes 
viewed in these houses remains with a 
boy forever. They are close listeners to 
the talk of habitués of these places, and 
their inexperienced and _ uncontrolled 
minds sympathize with every thought of 
the men who are setting so bad an ex- 

(Continued on page 1440.) 





A Nightly Rendezvous for Homeless Boys. 
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“While Shepherds Watched” ®.4:0\"" 








A tall, spare, dark-eyed young man, 
with a violin-case in his hand, came up 
the narrow stairs three steps at once, 
as though he were anxious to reach the 
little attic-room which was his destina- 
tion. There was a lamp in the hall be- 
low, but no light on the stairs or land- 
ing save the dim gleam which came 
through a skylight in the roof; and at 
six o'clock in the evening of the 24th 
of December it is needless to remark that 
the top story was enveloped in total 
darkness. But Guy Fairfax seemed to 
know his way by instinct, and did not 
pause until he reached the scratched and 
shabby looking door which formed the 
entrance to his abode. There he stop- 
ped short, waited, and listened for a 
moment, arrested by a sound that issued 
from the room. 

It was the sound of a violin, faintly 
played, as though the instrument itself 
were small and the hand of the player 
weak. Presently there arose also a 
sweet little thread of a childish voice, 
singing to the tune picked out on the 
violin, the words of a well-known Christ- 
mas hymn: 

“While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night, 
All seated on the ground. 


Guy’s face contracted a little as if with 
pain; then he smoothed it resolutely, 
called up a smile, and opened the attic 
door. 

It was a miserably bare room, not 
very clean nor very tidy, and the small 
fire that burned in the rusty grate did 
not avail to warm the atmosphere. On 
the bed with an old fur cloak tucked 
round him for warmth, a little boy was 
curled up, his hands holding the tiny 
fiddle to the notes of which Guy had 
been listening. But he put it down at 
once and held out his hands with a little 
crow of delight when Guy came in. 

“Daddy! Daddy! Are you back so 
quick? I thought you wasn’t coming till 
ever so long.” 

It was a sweet little voice, a sweet lit- 
tle face; but the lad’s body was very 
frail and weak, and the dark eyes looked 
pathetically large for the delicate little 
face. It was with a sort of passionate 
yearning that Guy Fairfax pressed his 
child to his breast for a moment, and 
then looked at him with a mournful fore- 
boding, which rendered his voice less 
cheerful than he meant it to be. 

“I've run home for half-an-hour, Tony, 
to see that my boy is warm and comfort- 
able,” said the young man, holding the 
child close to him as he spoke. 

“Oh, yes, I'm quite comfy,” said Tony, 
contentedly. “I put on your old cloak, 
and p’tended I was a bear; then I was a 
little choirboy, singing carols in the 
street—Christmas carols you know, 
daddy, because Christmas is to-morrow, 
and it was to-night that the shepherds 
was watching their flocks—all seated on 


the ground——” 

His voice passed almost unconsciously 
from speech to song. Indeed, although 
Tony was only six years old, singing was 
as natura! to him as speech. He came of 
a musical race; his father was a mu- 
sician—first by choice, then by necessity 
—and his mother, who died when he was 
only two years old, had been a profes- 
sional singer, belonging to a family who 


had lived half their lives upon the op- 


eratic stage. Tony inherited her tastes, 
just as he inherited her golden hair, but 
he had his father’s brow and his father’s 
eyes. 

“You like carols, Tony?” 

“At Christmas-time, daddy. Will the 
singers come down this street to-night, 
do you think?” 

“Perhaps so. There used to be plenty 
of them when I was a boy.” 

“You lived here when you was a little 
boy like me, didn’t you, daddy?” 

“Not here in the town, Tony. A little 
way outside—at the big house I’ve told 
you about before.” ‘ 

Tony regarded his father with baby 
seriousness. 

“Won't you take me to see it while 
we're here? Or is the comp’ny going 
away to-morrow?” 

Fairfax belonged to a traveling oper- 
atic company, and could not afford to do 
otherwise than the other members of the 
troupe; but he would have given a good 
deal to find himself in any place rather 
than the big northern manufacturing 
town, where, unfortunately, his family 
had been well-known for many genera- 
tions. He had broken with his relations 
long ago—but—well, it was trying to 
find himself so near the dear old Grange 
where his father was still living, two 
miles outside the town, and not be able 
to go near him nor even let him know 
that his son and grandson were so near. 

“I can’t take you to see it,” he said in 
a low voice to the little son. “There— 
there wouldn’t be time.” 

He was ashamed of the subterfuge as 
he looked into Tony’s innocent eyes; but 
Tony was only half attending after all. 

“And Santa Claus?” he said. “Will he 
come down the chiminey to give me 
things as he did you when you were a 
little boy?” 

“Really, Tony, we must look after your 
English. Chiminey indeed! You know 
better than that.” 

“It don’t matter,” said Tony fearlessly. 
“Will he come down it, that’s what I 
wants to know?” 

“Not down attic-chimneys, I’m afraid,” 
said the father with a sigh. 

“Oh—h!—But in at the door, maybe? 
Perhaps his sack would be too heavy for 
the chim—ney. He’ll come all the way 
up the stairs, bump, bump, bumpity- 
bump, won't he?—and I shall stop awake 
and hear him.” 

“Better not,” said Guy rather sadly. 
“Santa Claus has forgotten us this year, 
mannie; he comes only to rich people.” 

“That’s a shame,” said Tony. “We 
aren't rich people, are we, daddy?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the young 
man, thinking of the guinea a week 
which he was accustomed to receive on 
treasury day. “Not precisely rich, Tony; 
but not paupers—yet.” 

The bitter accent in his voice was 
caused by a vivid remembrance of some 
words that the angry old father had 
once addressed to him: “You need not 
darken my door again, sir; and when you 
and your wife are paupers, don’t think 
that you will get money out of me.” The 
word “paupers” always recalled the bit- 
terness of that moment to his mind. 

“What's paupers?” said Tony. Then, 
in an abstracted tone, “I suppose Santa 
Claus always came to the big house 
where you lived?” 

“I suppose he did.” 


“And does he come still?” 

“If there were any children there, I 
daresay he would.” 

“Oh,” said Tony, with a very solemn 
face. Then he said no more, but sat mo 
tionless, looking thoughtfully at the op- 
posite wall, while his father rose from 
the bed and began to busy himself about 
various household matters, which might 
have seemed to an observer almost pa- 
thetic when done by the clumsy fingers 
of a-man. Not that Guy’s fingers were 
clumsy; they had all the delicacy of the 
born musician, and the gentleness of a 
woman; and it came quite naturally to 
him to build up the fire, hang Tony’s 
flannel night-gown before it, warm some 
bread and milk for the child, and finally 
make and drink a cup of strong tea be- 
fore he went back to the orchestra. 

“Good-night, Tony. Go to bed soon, 
there’s a good boy. Shall I unfasten 
your clothes?” 

“No, thank you, daddy; I’se not a 
baby,” said Tony, with dignity. And Guy 
went away, laughing at this manifesta- 
tion of infantile pride. He had little 
enough to laugh at, and it was a good 
thing for him that Tony’s smiles and 
frowns and baby wiles, as well as the 
child’s innate genius for music, kept his 
heart from growing hard. The amused 
light was still in his eyes when he 
reached the theater, but it would soon 
have died away had he known what 
Tony was doing while he was gone. 

“It’s a dreat pity,” Tony soliloquized, 
as he ate his bread and milk when his 
father’s steps had died away, “it’s a dreat 
pity that Santa Claus does not come to 
poor little boys as well as rich ones. I 
s’pose he’ll never think of coming here. 
But if I lived in the house where daddy 
used to live, he’d come, because daddy 
said if there were any children there— 
oh, I wish I could go to daddy’s old 
house and see Santa Claus for my very 
own self! What a pity that daddy does 
not live there now!” 

He put away his empty bow! in a little 
wooden cupboard, and came slowly back 
to the fire. Then he yawned, and 
thought the room looked very lonely and 
wondered what he could do to amuse 
himself. He was a self-reliant little lad, 
not often in want of occupation, but just 
now it seemed to him as though some 
thing had gone wrong with the world. 
He was vaguely dissatisfied, and knew 
not why. 

Then a sudden idea occurred to him— 
one that sent the blood to his cheeks and 
the sparkle to his eyes. “Tony’s ideas” 
were sometimes a trouble to his father. 
They were always original, but apt to be 
impracticable, and even dangerous. The 
idea that nad come to him now was that 
he should go to the house where his 
father had lived, and ask to be allowed to 
wait for Santa Claus when he came 
down the chimney that night. 

“It would be lovely,” said Tony to him- 
self. “I shouldn’t be no trouble to no- 
body, and very likely I should be home 
haay fdb ngkr ieaf oaoc megtedroET T 
again before daddy got back from the 
theater. I should run all the way, and I 
should take my fiddle and play ‘While 
shepherds watched,’ and sing the words; 
and then the people of the house would 
say, ‘Oh, there’s the waits’; and they 
would open the front door wide and let 
me in.” 

The idea took complete possession of 
his little soul. As it happened he knew 
the name of the house where his father 
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had once lived, and had a general idea 
of its locality. It was two miles from the 
big town, but there was an omnibus 
which would take him almost all the 
way. And Tony, although kept as closely 
as possible to his father’s side, had a 
good deal of experience concerning 
trams, omnibuses, trains, and other 
modes of transit; and he was not at all 
dismayed at the notion of making his 
way to a strange part of the town. He 
proceeded in haste to make preparations 
for his expedition. First he found a 
piece of paper and scrawled upon it in 
enormous sprawling letters: “Plese, 
daddy, I have gone to your old house to 
find Santerklawse, and I shall tell him 
to bring things to poor likkle boys as 
well as ricche ones.—Tony.” Tony’s 
spelling was not his strong point. Then 
he put on his cap and his little overcoat, 
rather thin and very shabby, took his 
violin under his arm, and so set forth. 

The sky was overcast, and the wind 
cold; but out in the streets the lamps 
were lighted, the shop windows were re- 
splendent with holly, and a crowd of be- 
lated shoppers hustled each other on the 
pavements; so that Tony, in his delight 
at this novel and beautiful scene, did not 
teel the cold and knew not the meaning 
of fatigue. At first he even forgot that 
he meant to get into a tram and go to 
Stoneley, the suburb in which his fath- 
er’s home as a child was situated. The 
name of the house was Carston—as Tony 
knew; and in his ignorance of all diffi- 
culties he intended to go by tram-car to 
Stoneley, and then ask the first passer-by 
his way to Carston. That the place might 
be utterly changed from the time when 
his father was a boy never entered 
Tony’s head. 

However, the innocent and ignorant 
sometimes seem guided towards right 
ways, right things, right people, in ways 
we do not know. Tony looked up straight 
into the face of the omnibus conductor 
at a street corner where several omni- 
buses were waiting, and said, “Are you 
going to Stoneley, please?” 

And the man looked down at him 
kindly and said: 

“Ay, that I be. Do you want to go to 
Stoneley, little master?” 

“Yes,” said Tony, promptly scramb’ing 
up the steps, “and I want to go \w a 
house at Stoneley—a house called Cars- 
ton. Do you know where it is?” 

“Why, yes,” said the friendly conduc- 
tor, in rather a doubtful voice. “I know 
Carston well enough, and we go almost 
past the gates; but what might you be 
wanting at Carston, I should like to 
know?” 

“It’s where my daddy used to live,” 
said Tony, settling himself into his seat. 

“Oh, I see,” said the man, feeling more 
satisfied. He supposed the boy must be 
the son of some coachman or gardener 
who lived at Carston; and Tony had so 
much self-possession and confidence that 
no more questions seemed necessary. 

More passengers got in, the conductor 
shouted, the driver cracked his whip, and 
the omnibus moved on. It seemed a long 
time to Tony before it stopped to put him 
down in a dark road, where the con- 
ductor pointed encouragingly to a white 
gate at the end of a little lane, and told 
him that that was the way to Carston. 
“There'll be a bus back to town every 
quarter of an hour,” he said; “but maybe 
you won’t want one? You're going to 


spend Christmas with your father, I rec- 
kon?": 





“Oh, yes,” said Tony, not at all sus- 
pecting the drift of the question. And 
then the omnibus rolled away, leaving 
him all alone in the dark, with an unac- 
customed sensation of fear and—an un- 
usual thing for him—a strong disposi- 
tion to cry. 

But he mastered the weakness, and 
grasping the violin faster, he turned to- 
wards the white gate at the end of the 
lane. It was unfastened, and when he 
had passed through it, he found himself 
on a graveled walk, winding whitely be- 
tween trees and plantations, towards a 
a large dark-looking mansion, which 
Tony divined to be Carston, his’ father’s 
old home. 

He followed the path until he came 
to the garden, and then he lost himself 
a little, but by-and-by he emerged from 
the shadows, and found that he was 
fronting a wide flight of steps, which 
led up to the terrace in front of the din- 
ing-room and drawing-room windows. 
Tony nodded quite joyfully when he saw 
the terrace and the steps. His father had 
told him about them many atime. He 
mounted them slowly and carefully, then, 
standing on the terrace, he looked about 
him a little while, and decided that it was 
time for him to begin to play. He felt 
rather cold now that he was not moving, 
and a snowflake or two melted upon his 
nose, and made him uncomfortable; 
nevertheless, it was with great resolution 
that he drew his bow across the strings 
of the fiddle, and began his favorite tune: 


While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 
All seated on the ground. 


“What's that caterwauling in the 
grounds, Norris?” said the master of the 
house to the butler, in his crustiest tones. 
He was at dinner, and the notes of a 
violin fell strangely upon his ear. “Did I 
not tell you that I would have no parties 
of carol singers this year? They only 
trample down the plants and destroy the 
young trees in the plantation. Go out and 
put a stop to that noise directly.” 

Norris went out with rather a grave 
face. It was a troubled one when he re- 
turned. 

“It’s not the carol-singers at all, sir. 
It’s—it’s only a little boy.” 

“Send him away at once, then.” 

“If you please, sir, he says he wishes 
to speak to you. I—I think he’s a gentle- 
man’s son, sir.” 

“What if he is? He can have no busi- 
ness here. Send him off. Some begging 
trick, I daresay.” 

But as the General—for that was the 
rank of the master of Carston—spoke, the 
music waxed louder and louder, and a 
sweet child’s voice rang out like a bird’s. 
To the vast surprise of master and ser- 
vant alike, the door of the dining-room 
was pushed open, and there in the hall 
stood a child with shining hair and big 
brown eyes, playing and singing, as he 
had done at first:— 


While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 
All seated on the ground. 


The General’s white moustache 
bristled fiercely, and his voice was harsh 
and rasping when he spoke. 

“Boy—you there! Stop that noise!” 

Tony desisted, but turned a look of 
angelic reproach upon the _ speaker. 
“Don’t you like it?” he said. “It’s my 
greatest favorite. And you must know 








it quite well, because daddy says he used 
to sing it to you when he was a little 
boy.” 

“When he—your father—what do you 
mean, child?” 

“I ain’t a child,” said Tony, with dig- 
nity, “I’m a boy. It’s quite a long time 
since I was a child.” 

“What's your name?” said the Gen- 
eral, softening and smiling in spite of 
himself. But the answer banished all 
smile from his face. 

“Anthony Liscard Fairfax,’ said Tony, 
triumphantly. “Isn’t it a beautiful 
name? It’s my grandfather’s name, daddy 
says, but I haven’t never seen him in all 
my life.” And his innocent, trustful eyes 
looked straight into the face of the very 
man who was his grandfather. 

Norris gasped. He expected an ex- 
plosion of anger; he almost feared vio- 
lence. But for a minute or two the Gen- 
eral stood perfectly silent. Then he said 
to the man: 

“You can go.” 

“Shall I go, too?” said Tony. 

“No. Stand where you are. Now, tell 
me who told you to come here to-night?” 

“Nobody told me. I thinked it for my- 
self.” 

“Do you see these grapes and sweets?” 
persisted the General. “You shall have 
as many of them as you like if you will 
let me know who suggested—who put it 
into your head—to come.” 

Tony’s face grew red. He saw that he 
was not believed. But he answered gal- 
lantly: 

“I told you—I thinked it for myself. 
Nobody said one word about coming, 
and I thinked of it only to-night when 
daddy had gone to the theater. He’s told 
me lots of things about this house, and 
how boo’ful it was. 

“So you wanted to see it for yourself?” 

“Yes, I wanted to see it, but that wasn’t 
all. Santa Claus comes to this house, 
don’t he?” 

Tony pressed eagerly up to the Gener- 
al, who seemed not to know how to an- 
swer him. 

“IT can’t say. 
small—perhaps—— 

A vision came to him of himself and 
his wife, stealing from cot to cot to fill 
small stockings with toys and sweets in 
days long passed away. He could not 
finish his sentence. 

“I know!” cried Tony. “Santa Claus 
always came here when daddy was a lit- 
tle boy; and when I asked him why he 
never came to me, daddy said that he 
only came to rich children and not to 
poor little boys like me.” 

“Are you poor?” said 
hastily. 

“We're not rich,” replied Tony, quot- 
ing his father, “but we ain’t paupers yet. 
Daddy says so. What is paupers? I 
wanted daddy to tell me, but he had to go 
to the theater——” 

“So he goes and amuses himself, and 
leaves you with nobody to care for you?” 

“It ain’t very amusing,” said Tony. “It 
makes him awful tired to play such silly 
tunes every night in the or—kistra. But 
he has to do it, or else there wouldn’t be 
no bread and milk for me, nor no baccy 
for daddy.” 

“Where is your mother?” said the Gen- 
eral. 

The child’s face became grave. “God 
took her away,” he answered, and the 
General suddenly felt that his old hatred 
of that singing woman who had beguiled 


When the children were 
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his son into making her his wife was 
small-minded and despicable. But an- 
other notion made him frown. 

“So you came here to see what you 
could get? You wanted Santa Claus’s 
presents?” 

“Oh, no, I didn't. I only thinked I'd 
like to come—'cause dady says Santa 
Claus always came here at Christmas 
time, and it would be awful nice to see 
him; but I don’t want anything myself. I 
just want to tell him that there are heaps 
of little boys much poorer than me, and 
that if he would go to the poor children, 
it would be much better than going to 
the rich ones, don’t you think so?” 

“Well—sometimes,” said the General. 

“IT thought, if you'd let me, I would stop 
here till quite, quite late,” said Tony, 
confidentially. “I'd wait about till he 
came, and then I'd speak to him about 
the poor little boys. Then I’d go home 
to daddy. But may I stop here, please, 
till Santa Claus has been?” 

To his surprise, the old gentleman with 
the white moustache stooped down and 
took him into his arms. “My dear little 
boy,” he said, “you may stop till Santa 
Claus comes—certainly; and you may 
stop for ever, if you like. 

. 7 7 * 7 > 

When Guy Fairfax, half distracted by 
the note which he found on his table, 
arrived, panting with haste, at Carston 
that night, he was shown at once into 
the dining-room, where the General sat 
in his armchair with a child’s figure 
gently cradled on his knee. Tony was 
fast asleep, and the General would not 
move to disturb him. He only looked at 
his son for a moment and then at the 
sleeping child. 

“Forgive me, Guy,” he said at last. 
“You—and this boy—are all that remain 
to me. Let him stay—and stay yourself 
too, and cheer the few last years of my 
life. I was wrong—I know I was wrong, 
but you must come back to me.” 

And wuen Tony woke next morning, in 
a soft, white bed and a cosy room, such 
as he had never seen before, he was a 
little bit grieved to find that Santa Claus 
had filled a stocking for him while he had 
been fast asleep. But he was quite con- 
soled when Guy told him that the old 
gentleman with the white hair and mous- 
tache, who must henceforth be called 
granddad, was the best Santa Claus that 
he had ever seen, and that Tony might 
go to him after breakfast and sit on his 
knee while he sang how shepherds 
“watched their flocks by night” as the 
Christ Child came with gifts of peace and 
joy and goodwill to men. 

CHICAGO BOYS, AND THE INFLU- 
ENCES THAT AFFECT THEM. 
(Continued from page 1437.) 
ample. This sad condition of affairs in 
some way should be prevented. It is the 

great question now before the people 

A second step in the development of 
vice in these boys is the cheap theater, 
where an observer may see before a mat- 
inee hundreds of boys from eight to six- 
teen years of age at the gallery en- 
trance. The plays in which they delight 
are of the sensational “Wild West” kind. 
After seeing one of these shows. they 
introduce into their play the scenes 
which they have witnessed on the stage 
In mock “hold-ups” and robberies con- 
sists their greatest fun. The theater, for 
them at least, has absolutely no mind- 
uplifting power. From this class of boys 
the street bandit is developed 








THROUGH THE YEAR 








Long ago in Bethlehem’s manger 
Was a baby boy; 

And he showed each day he lived here, 
Just one way to joy 


Said it wasn’t getting money 
Houses, lands and fame; 

Told the ones who had the houses 
Go and sell the same. 


When he was a little fellow 
Life seemed very real; 

And he was about God's business 
Helping a great deal. 


People used to watch and wonder 
What that boy would do; 

Plainly though he was all goodness, 
To the Gentile and the Jew. 


Tried to show them how much better 
Everything would be, 

If they only others’ troubles 
B’sides their own could see 


He told just that one sweet story 
From the day he came; 

And before he spoke and after, 
Told it just the same 


Lots of people didn't believe him 
That he was Ged’s son; 

But we are each day more certain 
That he was that One. 


Oh, they didn't treat him nicely 
When he was so kind, 

Lifting up from death their loved ones, 
Giving sight to blind. 


But he knew just all about it— 
How that was the way 

He must give the world a vision 
Of the perfect day. 


Yes, sometimes he did get lonesome 
For the Father's hand; 

But he saw so plain God's wishes 
And that glory-land. 


Twasn't very long he worked here— 
Just a few short years; 

But such lots of people loved him 
And they mourned for him with tears. 


We have never seen dear Jesus, 
But we know him well; 

For though now with God in heaven 
O’er our lives he holds a spell. 


When we're wicked, makes us sorry 
That we did so wrong; 

When it’s very black around us 
Helps us sing some song. 


And we are so glad God sent him 
On that Christmas long ago; 

For through all that he is teaching, 
We our God shall some day know. 





Much has been said about the influence 
of cheap novels on the minds of these 
boys. We hardly think that this evil 
is as widespread as is commonly report- 
ed. True, these books have a wide cir- 
culation, but it is not among the boys 
of the levee. So few of them can read 
well that the danger from these is re- 
duced to a minimum. Besides, these 
classes cannot afford to buy these books. 
Although we acknowledge the harm 
that may be done by constant reading of 
such literature, we think the subject is 
worthy of only a cursive thought. 

An evil which is more thoroughly es- 
tablished is the cigarette habit. This 
causes the downfall of a great many 
small boys, for, while bad enough in 
itself, it leads to a great many worse 
vices. The sight of boys of ten sitting in 
stairways smoking these little instru- 
ments of destruction is too common. The 
Anti-Cigarette League has done much to 
repair this evil, but it still exists as it 
always has existed. 

Now what antidote is there for these 
evils? Many persons have answered this 
question, and have suggested as reme- 
dies the church, the reform school, and 
the boys’ club. Of these, the first is 
doing absolutely nothing. The church 
does not reach the boys as it should, and 
never can except in case of a radical 
change in its workings. 

The second remedy is the one offered 
by the representatives of the law—the 
reform school. This means of punish- 
ment for the wayward inspires only fear 
among these boys, and does not improve 
their minds, except in a few isolated 
cases, where boys have taken kindly to 
the training received there. Besides, it 
can never reach all the boys. So this 
idea of a preventive, too, may be cast 
aside as untenable. 

The last method of instructing these 
boys in the way they should go is offered 
by the boys’ clubs. Of these, the Chicago 
Boys’ Club, located at 262 State street, is 
the most prominent and the most helpful. 
This institution, by its daily classes in 
manual training, artistic and gymnastic 
work, is keeping the boys off the streets 
and away from the temptations at the 
hours when the inducements to evil ere 
strongest. If the club served no other 
purpose, this alone would suffice to rec- 
ommend it to those who can see the 
great advantage of such a place for the 


boys. But this is not all that the club 
does. It accomplishes even more prac- 
tical results. When a homeless boy en- 
ters within its doors, he is found a home, 
or if able to work, he is helped to secure 
a position. A boy having no place to 
sleep is sent to a lodging-house with 
money or permitted to sleep in one of the 
beds at the club. So, besides the good 
training he gets, he receives more thor- 
ough charity. The club has now about 
four hundred members, and since its 
start it has had an aggregate attendance 
of many thousands. So to this practical 
help one must look for the true solution 
of the problem, “How shall we keep our 
boys from the temptations of the 
streets?” and only financial help from 
those who can afford it will be able to 
provide for its continuation. Let the club 
be assisted in its good work and the re- 
sults mentioned will follow. 


THE TRAVEL CULTURE CLUB. 





The Travel Culture Club has now been 
before our readers for two years. The 
first party is the Travel Study Class, 
which sails on January 30 under the lead- 
ership of Prof. Herbert L. Willett. 

We are now planning to increase the 
membership of the club. We want all 
readers of the Christian Century and 
their friends who are interested in travel 
to become members. All that you need 
to do is to write us and ask that your 
name be put on the rolls. You will then 
be kept informed of tours abroad and in 
this country and when ready and able to 
travel will be in a position to make in- 
telligent plans. 

Messrs. H. W. Dunning & Co., 14 Bea- 
con street, Boston, Mass., have been en- 
trusted with the business management 
of Dr. Willett’s party. They are now 
planning a special party for the Travel 
Culture Club next summer. It will have 
a leader who will represent the club and 
the Christian Century. The route will 
embrace England, Holland, the Rhine, 
Germany. Switzerland, Northern Italy, 
Paris and London. The cost will be as 
low as is possible for a satisfactory trip. 
The party will sail early in July. 

We hope all readers of this paper and 
their friends who are interested in travel 
and especially those who are thinking of 
travel next year will join the club at 
once. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
An Optimist’s Missionary Meeting. 


Topic, Dec. 27: Isa. 60:1-5. 


NE of the most optimistic and inspiring reports I 
O) have seen is that of our missionary, H. H. Guy, in 
which he tells of the “Uplifted Cross” in Japan. 

“The past vear has been one of great things for 
the cause of Christ in Japan. The Osaka Exhibition taught 
us in a very impressive manner the great material advance- 
ment made by Japan during the last few years. In connec- 
tion with this exhibition was held a great religious meeting. 
Thousands expressed a desire to study the Christian relig- 
ion. From early morning until late at night the meeting- 
place was well filled, the entire meeting lasting from April 
until the last of July. The most conspicuous thing on the 
meeting-place was the cross lifted up. A few years ago 
this cross was trampled in the dust by haters of the foreign 
religion. An edict was promulgated in which the very God 
of heaven was forbidden to teach the Christian religion. 
A few months ago when the Emperor was in the city of 
Osaka, he looked on the cioss, hated and despised by his an- 
cestors, lifted high above the earth, lifted for the healing 
of Japan. This uplifted cross is an emblem of reproach to 
one generation and of glory to another. It signifies to-day 
that the time of religious persecution has forever passed; 
further, it signifies that the truth of the Christian religion 
is irresistible. A few years ago and we were a despised and 
hated sect; to-day no man can write the history of Japan 
and rightly leave Christianity out of account. Two years 
ago I left Japan for a furlough and was absent only two 
years, but in that time great changes had taken place. The 
boisterous audiences were things of the past. The mission- 
ary is welcome in all places. Mr. John R. Mott had been 
invited to speak at the Imperial University. The Y. M. C. 
A. had placed Christian young men in many of the Govern- 
ment schools, and everywhere religious men were sought to 
fill positions of trust in Government schools and colleges. 
It was a new Japan to which I returned. My time was 
largely taken, at first, in getting en rapport with the new 
spirit. Invitations were not few to speak for schools and 
churches in the interior. I have made trips to Mito, Otam- 
achi, Osaka and Sendai. In all of these places great interest 
was shown in what we had to teach. This was especially 
true of the city of Osaka. Here it was my privilege to as- 
sist in one of the greatest meetings of my life. In one week 
over three hundred men and women signified a desire to 
become Christians. In the second meeting there were more 
who desired to become students of the ‘way.’ Besides the 
work in the cities away from my home, I assisted in work in 
the city of Tokyo. Meetings were held in all of our 
churches, with splendid results. The Japanese evangelists 
are all enthused over the change in the attitude of the people 
toward Christianity. The churel 
moved before in this great forward 





ayy 


era‘ 


is moving as she has never 


movement.” 





Boxer upris- 


during his recent evangelistic 


Concerning the outlook in China, since the 
ing, Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost, 
mission in Eastern Asia, wrote from Peking: 

“As touching the outlook, it seems to me most encourag- 
ing. The rapid building of the destroyed mission premises, 
and in every case the great improvement in the plants of all 
the missions, the filling up of the schools, and the large at- 
tendance at the various services, all must demonstrate, even 
to the Chinese, that Christianity cannot be put down by 
violence. I preached last Sunday to eight hundred young 
Chinese, a fine lot of young fellows, who, if the new life 
enters strongly into them, will be a great power in China. 





THE PRAYER-MEETING. 
SILAS JONES. 
The Passing of the Years and the Home of the Soul. 
Topic, Dec. 30: Ps. 90; John 14:1-6; 1 Thess. 4:16-18. 


HE passing years remind us that we should fix our 
hearts upon duty and not upon our pleasures. As 
we consider the days yet to be, we think of the en- 
joyments they are to bring us. But when we look 
over the way by which we have come, we are concerned 
rather with the manner in which we have acquitted ourselves 
in warfare of life. The times when we were most intent 
upon pleasure may be the times of which we are now most 
heartily ashamed. We rejoiced in the victories we have 
won over the lower elements of our nature, 

We have been careless observers if we have not discov- 
ered that the real failures we must record against ourselves 
are to be accountd for by the condition of our hearts. The 
world is to be blamed for many things, but we cannot blame 
it for our failure to use the means at hand for the improve- 
ment of mind and heart. To the wise man will come a 
sense of his own unworthiness, as he contemplates the expe- 
riences of the years gone by. He will see many faults in 
the world about him. He will wish that his circumstances 
had been different. But his greatest regret will be that he 
has not been more courageous and more generous. The 
foolish man will sit down and complain because his circum 
stances were not different. He will not see that he is 
wretched because he has been living a selfish life 

Along with the deep sense of his own unworthiness the 
wise man has a sense of his obligations to others. The 
members of his own household have been his helpers in a 
thousand ways. He is not forgetful of what he owes to 
those who join with him in acknowledging the lordship of 
Jesus Christ. The foolish man is cherishing what he be- 
lieves to be the slights he has received from the followers 
of the Lord. He searches carefully for reasons to doubt 
the sincerity of the members of the church. The conclusion 
to which he comes is that the church ‘is full of hypocrites. 
He believes that his friends are using him for their own pur- 
pose and that they will discard him as soon as they can 
dispense with his great abilities. The wise man is aware of 
the fact that human nature has its ugly side. He is on his 
guard against deception. But he declines to permit the 
closing days of the year to be made gloomy by the belief 
that there is no love in the world. He knows there are 
hearts that love and he has faith and hope because he knows 
love. 

The wisest man is he who has learned of the Divine good- 
ness and mercy. He understands the nature of sin. He 





sees in sin rebellion against God and rejection of God’s love. 
[he Holy One makes no compromises with evil. Yet He 
is always seeking to win the sinner from his sin. No one 


can know what sin is until he knows something of the char- 
acter of God. The wisest man has become acquainted with 
God. He judges all things according to the Divine char- 
acter. He is profoundly impressed with the fact that he is 
far from the ideal of righteous living which he has set 
before him. He considers his failures and then he giwep 
thanks that the mercy of God has never forsaken him. He 
is not pessimistic concerning himself or the world; for his 
boast is not in the strength of man but in the power and 
love of God. Any man who thinks at all will be unspeak- 
ably sad when he contemplates the swift flight of the years, 
unless he can trust in the living God. The trusting soul is 
not put to confusion by the changes of time. For the trust- 
ing soul there is that which abides forever and which it 
inherits. Let us pray that we may know the things which 
do not change with the years. 
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Lesson | The Boyhood of Jesus January 3 
Commit vs. 49-51. (Read Luke 1; Matt. 1. 18-25; Luke 2. 1-38; 
Matt. 2.) 

GOLDEN TEXT: Luke 2.52. And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and man, 


LESSON: Luke 2. 40-52. 
INTRODUCTION. 


; 


The lessons of 1904 include a study of the life of Christ taken 
from the Synoptic Gospels, covering the first two quarters. The 
remainder of the year is devoted to Old Testament history from 
Solomon to Isaiah 

The records from which the life of Christ is to be studied are 
contained in the three gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The 
gospel of John is not used in our present series of lessons. The 
three Gospels named are called the Synoptic Gospels because they 
view the life of Christ from a common standpoint, and follow in 
general the same plan. The Gospel of John is differently arranged 
and is later in date. The Gospels do not contain all the facts of the 
life of Christ. They are brief tracts prepared for the purposes of 
early Christian preaching. We should like to know very much 
more than we do concerning the life of Christ, but it is impossible 
mow for us to ascertain more than the few facts which the Gospels 
present. The three persons whose names are used in connection 
with these Gospels are among the most interesting characters of the 
early church. Matthew was a tax collector whom Jesus called to be 
a disciple. Mark was a young man in the Jerusalem church who 
became the helper of Peter and later on of Paul and Barnabas, and 
whose Gospel is usually regarded as the embodiment of the teach- 
ings of Peter. Luke was the only Gentile writer in the New Testa- 
ment. He was converted by the apostle Paul and became his life 
long friend and companion. 

The dates of events in the story of Christ and the early church 
are not often given. They must be conjectured in a large degree 
from what we know of the history of the times. Now and then a 
suggestion is made concerning dates, but the writers of the Gospels 
were not concerned with this side of their subject. The Christian 
era was supposed to be dated from the birth of Jesus, but in later 
centuries it was discovered that an error of some four years had 
been made, so that it_is probable that the birth of Jesus occurred in 
the year 4 or 5 B. C. This was during the reign of the Emperor 
Augustus. Since Jesus was twelve years old at the time of his visit 
to Jerusalem, it would make the date of that event about A. D. 9 
Jerusalem, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Israel, and later of 
the kingdom of Judah, was now the chief city of the province of 
Judea and the scene of the festal celebrations to which the people 
went up from all parts of the land, and from the other countries to 
which the Jews had been carried by exile or drawn by trade oppor- 
tunities. Nazareth, the boyhood home of Jesus, was among the 
hills of Galilee, a few miles west of the sea of Galilee 

Literature—Some helpful work on Bible geography should be 
employed, such as Professor George Adam Smith’s “Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land” or Townsend MacCoun’s “Palestine 
in History and Geography”; Professor Shailer Mathew’s “New 
Testament Times in Palestine” will be found suggestive, and the 
lives of Christ by Stalker, Farrar, Edersheim, Geikie, Willett, etc., 
will be found helpful. The various encyclopedias and Bible dic- 
tionaries, such as Smith’s, Hastings’, and Cheyne’s, should be con- 
sulted upon the subjects touched in this lesson. 


EXPOSITION. 

I. The Visit to Jerusalem (40-44). 

(40) The child grew—Jesus had been taken by his parents from 
Bethlehem to Egypt to escape the danger from the purpose of Herod, 
the king, to put the child to death. From Egypt they returned to 
Judea, but, fearing the successor of Herod, Achelaus, his son, they 
determined to go into Galilee, the city of Nazareth. Here Jesus 
grew up into boyhood. /Vaxed strong.—This refers to his physical 
and mental development, which was natural, like that of any other 
child. Wisdom.—Jesus was an unusually earnest and intelligent 
child, interested in those studies which were carried on in a Jewish 
home and in the school of the Nazareth synagogue. The grace of 
God.—The character of the boy was winning and lovable. The 
divine nature was already manifest ing itself in his disposition. (41) 
Went to Jerusalem.—This was the custom of the pious Israelites. It 
was supposed that every Jew able to make the journey would go 
once at lcast in the year to the great feast at Jerusalem. This was 
the most Cosmehens event in the year. There were three annual 
feasts. The Passover in April, the Pentecost in June, and the Feast 
of Tabernacles in Oc ober. The P assover commemorated the deliv- 
erance of the Israclit es from Egypt. (42) Twelve years old.—It 

pr 





was at this period that a boy began to take his place in the important 
phases of family life. He was now known as a “son of the law” 
and oaeth ‘ipated in such family interests as had not fallen to his lot 
before. After the custom—The feast brought great companies of 


pilgrims from all parts of the country, and several days would be 


taken in making the journey from Nazareth to Jerusalem. As the 


latter city was upon a high level among the hills of Judea, it was a 
literal ascent to those making their way to the Holy City. (43) 
Fulfilled the days—The feast of the Passover lasted eight days in 
all. Tarried behind.—Jesus probably did not know when his people 
left the city, owing to his interest in the temple school. It was the 
moment to which he had looked forward during the years of his 
growth in Nazareth. He was not interested especially in the decora- 
tions of the city or the pomps and ceremonies of the feast, but rather 
in those educational opportunities which the temple schools afforded, 
and which were so much greater than he had known in his home in 
Nazareth; for the temple was in this period the great Jewish uni- 
versity, to which boys came from all the Jewish world to be edu- 
cated for the ministry. Knew not of it—Joseph and Mary took it 
for granted that Jesus was among the other children of their party. 
Companies of people from different towns made the journey to- 
gether, and a child might easily be unobserved by the parents for 
two or three days. (44) Jn the company.—They supposed that 
Jesus was somewhere in the large group which constituted that par- 
ticular caravan. A day's journey.—To some point north of Jerusa- 
lem, perhaps Mispeh. Among their kinsfolk.—-Families and neigh- 
borhoods joined in the journey. 


II. Jesus in the temple. (45-50.) 

(45) They turned back—Oi course the discovery that Jesus was 
not in the caravan filled them with the greatest uneasiness, and there 
was nothing for them to do but to let their friends go on and to 
return to Jerusalem to seek for the child. After three days——This 
probably includes the total time from their departure from Jerusa- 
lem, for the Jews were accustomed to reckon any part of a day as a 
complete day. Jn the temple.—Probably this was not at all the 
place in which they expected to find him, or where they first looked. 
In the midst—Jesus was eagerly interested in the exercises of the 
temple school, like one of the regular students. The doctors—The 
word “doctor” is used in its primitive sense of teacher. These were 
the professors in the university. Hearing them—We must not 
imagine Jesus as the center of a group of disputing Jews. The pic- 
tures which represent this scene do not convey the proper idea of the 
incident. Jesus had taken his place among the students in the 
school, but his interest led him to ask questions, and thus to the 
disclosute of his own extraordinary knowledge of the Scriptures 
and interest in them. (47) Were astonished—The fact that a boy 
of twelve knew as much of the Old Testament as did Jesus amazed 
students and teachers alike. From his earliest days Jesus had been 
an industrious and eager learner from the Old Testament as inter- 
preted by his mother and the teacher in the synagogue school at 
Nazareth. (48) They were amased.—This refers to his mother and 
Joseph, who had not expected to find him in this circle, and were 
astonished at his animated behavior in the midst of these learned 
men. Why hast thou?—The mother thought only of the family 
interests which Jesus had forgotten. Thy father—Joseph was of 
course the reputed father of Jesus. Whether or not Mary had told 
the boy the story of his birth, it was appropriate that Joseph should 
be spoken of as his father. Sought thee sorrowing—Their anxiety 
during these hours of search in the city, filled at this time with a 
great multitude, may be imagined. (49) How is it?—To Jesus it 
was astonishing that they should have looked for him anywhere but 
in this place. He was too much interested in his personal experi- 
ence to think of the return of his family to their home as a matter 
of any great importance Knew ye not?—To him it seemed that 
they ought to have understood his feelings of interest in the great 
school of which he had so often thought during. the quiet years at 
Nazareth. In my Father's house—The expression means literally 

“in the things of my Father”; it may mean the buildings constitut- 
ing the temple structure, or the purposes of the Father, so that 
either translation, “my Father’s house” or “my Father’s business,” is 
possible. This expression of Jesus signifies his understanding of the 
perfect naturalness of that interest which a boy ought to feel in the 
great religious institutions and teachings of his nation; but it hints 
also at that larger business with which his spirit had already begun 
to concern itself. (50) Understood not—To Mary and Joseph it 
was beyond comprehension that a child so young should manifest 
this intense concern for things which they supposed were beyond his 
years. 

III. Boyhood in Nazareth. (51, 52.) 

(51) Went down.—This refers to the descent from the heights of 
Jerusalem to the lower country, although Nazareth had to be 
reached by climbing again from the plain of Esdraelon. Was sub- 
ject—He resumed the attitude and occupations of boyhood, helping 
Joseph in the carpenter shop. Kept all these sayings——Mary did not 
understand her son, but she thought many times of the strange 
events of this journey and wondered what they might mean. (52) 
Increased in wisdom.—That is, in intellectual ability, learning con- 
stantly from books and from experience. Stature.—Physical strength. 
Favor with God and man.—Spiritual power and insight, as well as 
social interest and sympathy. 





A half unwilling sacrifice I made; 

Ten thousand blessings on my head were laid. 
I asked a comforting spirit to descend 

God made himself my comforter and friend. 


I sought his mercy in a faltering prayer, 
And lo! his infinite tenderness and care, 
Like a great sea that hath no ebbing tide, 
Encompassed me with love on every side! 
—Pheebe Cary. 
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Home and the Children 


New Every Morning. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you. 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 








All the past things are past and over; 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed; 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover; 

Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 

With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relieve them, 
Can not undo and can not atone; 
God in his mercy receive and forgive them! 
Only the new days are our own; 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly; 
Here is the spent earth all reborn; 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen my soul to the glad refrain, 

And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 





A Symposium. 


“What is the secret of success?” asked the Sprinx. 
“Push,” said the Button. 

“Take pains,” said the Window. 

“Never be led,” said the Pencil. 

“Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 

“Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 

“Do business on tick,” said the Clock. 

“Never lose your head,” said the Barrel. 

“Do a driving business,” said the Hammer. 
“Aspire to greater things,” said the Nutmeg. 
“Make much of small things,” said the Microscope. 
“Never do anything offhand,” said the Glove. 
“Spend much time in reflection,” said the Mirror. 
“Do the work you are sooted for,” said the Flue. 
“Get a good pull with the Ring,” said the Doorbell. 
“Be sharp in all your dealings,” said the Knife. 
“Find a good thing and stick to it,” said the Glue. 
“Trust to your stars for success,” said the Seal.—Life. 





Life a Rehearsal for Heaven. 


I learned a lesson this morning that will always be helpful to me. 
A friend was telling me of an incident in her life as a musician. Her 
husband had arranged a musical entertainment for the benefit of 
some charity and my friend was playing the organ and leading the 
band of music as well as the choir boys, but in the midst of it all she 
became so fascinated with the fine execution of the band and so 
delighted with the singing of the choir boys that she ceased playing 
and listened. All at once her husband rushed up to her, exclaiming: 
“Don’t you know that you are leading? They are waiting for you!” 
In an instant her hands were on the organ and she resumed the 
leadership. How quickly I saw how careful we must be. Others 
are following us and we must not stop. When Christ said to Peter: 

“I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not,” he had his mind on 
others. My friend said afterward, when she realized what she had 
done, she was almost overcome at thinking how serious a matter it 
might have been. I am sure we do not know what our keeping the 
music of faith and hope and love going is doing for others: “No 
man liveth unto himself.” I suppose all of life is only a rehearsal 
for the perfect concert of heaven, but we have our part to play and 
others are following us, whether we know it or not—Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome. 





It is not by regretting what is irreparable that true work is to be 
done, but by making the best of what we are. It is not by complain- 
ing that we have not the right tools, but by using well the tools we 
have. What we are, and where we are, is God’s providential 
arrangement—-God’s doing, though it may be man’s misdoings—and 
the manly and the wise way is to look your disadvantages in the 
face and see what can be made out of them. Life, like war, is a 
series of mistakes, and he is not the best Christian nor the best 
general who makes the fewest false steps. He is the best who wins 
the most splendid victories by the retrieval of mistakes. Forget 
mistakes ; organize victory out of mistakes —F. W. Robertson. 





CURIOUS FACTS OF INTEREST. 


The oldest newspaper in the world is the official Chinese Kin- 
Pan, which was founded about 1,100 years ago. Up to the year 
1301 it appeared once a month and the reading matter related chiefly 
to court life. Since 1830 up to 1876 it was a daily. It now appears 
three times a day; the morning edition is printed on yellow paper, 
the afternoon edition on white and the evening edition on gray 
paper. 

An Italian paper says that the first pawn shops were founded in 
the middle age, at the suggestion of the church authorities. The 
first of all was established in 1361 by the bishop of London. Then 
followed Florence, in 1473; Rome, in 1539; Augusburg, in 1591; 
Nuremberg, in 1618; Amsterdam, 1619; Brussels, 1691; Vienna, 
1707; Paris, 1777. 

A collection of about 20,000 kinds of butterflies was recently pre- 
sented to the Natural Historic museum of Paris. The collection is 
said to be worth about $300,000. 

Beneath the floor of a house just leveled to the ground in Hack- 
ney, England, a covered-in well has just been brought to light—a 
well that may have supplied water in the days of King Charles. The 
old red bricks are in splendid preservation, and by some channel a 
colony of bees had found entrance. 





A Mammoth Watch. 


One can appreciate a big clock on a tower or a railway station, 
but a mammoth watch, such as that destined for the St. Louis 
World Fair, will doubtless create a great sensation. This watch 
will have a polished metal case, and will lie on its back and be so 
large and roomy that people will be able to walk inside it among the 
moving wheels. It will be seventy-five feet in diameter and forty 
feet high, with neat little stairways running all about. The balance 
wheel will weigh a ton and the hair spring will be 300 feet in length 
and made of ten sprung steel bands, two inches thick, bound to- 
gether. Guides will point out and name every part. The watch will 
be wound by steam regularly at a certain hour during the day. 





Life and Love. 


Most men know love but as a part of life; 
They hide it in some corner of the breast 
Even from themselves: and only when they rest, 
In the brief pauses of that earthly strife 
Wherewith our world might else be not so rife, 
They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy, 
To soothe some ardent, kiss exacting boy), 
And hold it up to mother, child, or wife. 
Ah me! Why may not life and love be one? 
Why walk we thus alone when at our side 
Love like a visible god might be our guide? 
How would the marts grow noble, and the street, 
Worn like a dungeon floor with weary feet, 
Seem then a golden courtway of the sun. 





Sooner or later we find that life is not a holiday, but a discipline. 
Earlier or later we will discover that the world is not a playground, 
It is quite clear that God means it for a school. The moment we 
forget that, the puzzle of life begins. We try to play in school. 
The Master does not mind that so much for its own sake, for he 
likes to see his children happy; but in our playing we neglect our 
lessons. We do not see how much there is to learn, and we do not 
care. He has a perfectly overpowering and inexplicable solicitude 
for our education; and because he loves us he comes into the school 
sometimes and speaks to us. He may speak very softly and gently, 
or very loudly. Sometimes a look is enough, and we understand it, 
like Peter, and go out at once and weep bitterly. Sometimes the 
voice is like the thunderclap startling a summer night. But one 
thing we may be sure of—the task he sets us is never measured by 
our delinquency. The discipline may seem far less than our desert, 
or even to our eye ten times more. But it is not measured by 
these. It is measured by God’s solicitude for our progress; meas- 
ured solely by God’s love; measured solely that the scholar may be 
better educated when he arrives at his Father’s home.—Henry 
Drummond. 


“Grandfather's” clock was screwed to the wall, with its long 
pendulum swinging back and forth. The mother asked little Dot to 
go and see if the clock was running, for she had not heard it strike 
all the afternoon. Dot came back, put her curly head in at the door, 
and exclaimed, “Why, no, mother, de clock ain't a-runnin’. It’s des 
standin’ still and a-waggin’ its tail.” 





Doing What We Can Co. 

Doing what we have the power to do is our highest privilege 
and duty. We often feel that, if we had more money, or more in- 
fluence, or more power, we could do something worth doing, but, as 
it is, our possibilities are sadly limited, and we can have no hope of 
greatly honoring God, or helping our fellows. Yet the one womas 
in the world whose name stands highest above her fellows for what 
she did in her day and generation was not a woman of great 
wealth or of special power. Of her it is said simply, “She hath 
done what she could.” She may have thought that her sphere and 
abilities were limited, but God blessed hor simple doing with his 
blessing and with her ever- growing fame. All that God would have 
us do is to do what we can. That much we ought to be ready to do 
gladly.—Sunday School Times. 
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B. W. Salmon has received a call from 
Walker and Coggon churches. His ad- 
dress will be Coggon, Ia. 

Philip Evans, Craig, Mo., preached on 
“The Women of the Christian Church.” 
An offering was taken for the C. W. B. M. 

Geo. L. Snively preached at Barry, IIl., 
recently and received $200 on the annu- 
ity plan for the National Benevolent As- 
sociation. 

O. E. Palmer, formerly of Plymouth, 
Ind., has accepted a call to the church at 
Armour, S. Dak. He writes: “Great field, 
great country, great need.” 

The church at Winchester, Ky., besides 
supporting G. L. Wharton as a mission- 
ary, gives between three and four hun- 
dred dollars for the India Bible College. 
This church has averaged $3.50 per mem- 
ber for missions. 

The Central Church at Detroit, Mich., 
had their reopening service and dedica- 
tion of their new pipe organ Dec. 20. 
Many desirable changes have been made. 
Bro. Tanner is doing a fine work in this 
important center. 

The Kansas state paper, “The Mes- 
senger,” will now be published from Che- 
topa, Kansas, by Robert Simons, publish- 
er and manager. The Messenger will be 
enlarged to eight pages and the brethren 
ought to support their state paper. 

J. S. Butts of Kansas gives $500 for 
the India Bible College. It will require 
$15,000 for this special object. Send a 
Christmas present of as many dollars as 
your heart will suggest for this enter- 
prise to F. M. Rains, cor. sec., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

W. J. Russell, pastor of the East End 
Christian Church, Pittsburg, Pa., has 
been chosen for the second year to act as 
judge in the Carnegie Museum Prize Es- 





say Contest. He is chairman of a com- 
mittee of nineteen, having 400 essays 
to examine and pass upon. 

Virginia Christian College is making 
commendable progress under the presi- 
dency of J. Hopwood. The enrollment is 
one hundred and twenty with fifteen or 
more coming at New Year. There is an 
excellent spirit of study and high stand- 
ard of conduct in the school. 

Miner J. Allen and Cynthia A. Allen, 
his sister, of Akron, O., will support Miss 
Rose T. Armbruster at Osaka, Japan, this 
year by providing her salary of $600. We 
are hoping to have a number of individ- 
uals take the same step. Who will be 
the next? Write to F. M. Rains, cor. sec., 
Cincinnati, O. 

J. P. Hieronymus of Illinois has just 
given our National Benevolent Associa- 
tion a sum of money on the annuity plan. 
Bro. Hieronymus is a bank cashier and 
gives discriminatingly and knows this 
association is worthy of help. For in- 
formation concerning this worthy min- 
istry write Geo. L. Snively, 902 Aubert 
avenue, St. Louis, the secretary. 

A. M. Hootman of Logansport, Ind., 
called at the Christian Century office on 
his way from Monticello to Valparaiso 
to see his daughter, who is there in col- 
lege. Bro. Hootman closed his work at 
Logansport ou Dec, 13th. He has eleven 
calls to other churches, but will not move 
at present. He had 222 additions in the 
Logansport church. Several applicants 
for his pulpit are now on the waiting list. 
A good salary will be paid to the right 
man, as the field is a difficult one. 

C. C. Crawford, at work in Elmira, N. 
Y., under the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, send in the following 
good report: “The work in Elmira looks 
very promising. We are now planning to 
build in the spring or early summer. Our 
members are doing well. We now have 
25 tithers in the church, and expect to 
have between 30 and 40 before the State 
Convention next June. I have been work- 
ing on that for the past few months.” 

W. A. Morrison, Verdon, Neb., writes: 
“Have just closed a few evenings’ meet- 
ing at Shubert. Have arranged for this 
church to co-operate with Antioch, six 
miles distant. Can pay about $700. Ad- 
dress me or H. E. Williams, Shubert, 
Neb. I preached at Holton, Kan., Dec. 
6.” They have extended a call to W. 
Be Dall of Mt. Vernon, Ind. Prof. H. T. 
Sutton supplied for me. Work is pro- 
gressing nicely at Verdon and Salem. 

E. W. Allen, West Jefferson Street 
Church, Ft. Wayne, Ind., writes: “We 
have recently finished a successful can- 
vas for a thousand dollar cash thank-of- 
fering to be used in local church work. 
I have been appointed one of Indiana’s 
twenty delegates to the world’s Sunday 
school convention at Jerusalem next 
spring, and the church voted unanimous- 
ly to give me a three months’ vacation 
on full pay, to make the trip. We have 
frequent additions to the church. After 
the holidays I begin a meeting with the 
East End Mission.” 

Last week the Board of Church Exten- 
sion received $500 on the annuity plan 
from two friends in Nebraska. This 
makes over $100,000 that the Board has 
received on the annuity plan since 1898, 
when it first began to take annuities. 
Those giving money on the annuity plan 
have no taxes to pay and they have a 
clear income of 6 per cent in semi-annual 
payments and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their money is helping to 


house their homeless brethren. For in- 
formation concerning the annuity plan, 
address G. W. Muckley, cor. sec., 600 
Water Works Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Certain religious papers that proclaim 
their “soundness in the faith” from the 
housetops have been making a mean at- 
tack upon the Foreign Society. Their 
methods are no whit better than the poli- 
tician’s who fights any measure favored 
by the other party just because it is fav- 
ored by the “other side.” A. McLean 
and F. M. Rains are tried men and we 
almost wish they had completely ignored 
the unscrupulous attack of editors that 
seem to take pleasure in the use of innu- 
endo. But for the sake of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society the secre- 
taries have thought it wise to reply 
and their explanation will be found in 
another column under the heading of “A 
Card.” 

Dedication at Melrose, Ohio. — On 
Lord’s Day, Dec. 13, the writer dedicated 
the house of worship at Melrose, Ohio. 
The weather was severely cold. Congre- 
gations were small. The house is not a 
new one, but an old one thoroughly re- 
paired and beautified. Bro. A. W. Jen- 
nings is the pastor of the church. He 
is a veteran in the Lord’s army, and is 
doing good work for the Master. The 
dedication was considered a success. We 
were glad to help these brethren to the 
extent of our ability on this occasion.— 
L. L. Carpenter, Wabash, Ind. 





MEMORY MENDING. 





What Food Alone Can Do for the Mem- 
ory. 

The influence of food upon the brain 
and memory is so little understood that 
people are inclined to marvel at it. 

Take a person who has been living on 
improperly selected food and put him 
upon a scientific diet in which the food 
Grape-Nuts is largely used and the in- 
crease of the mental power that follows 
is truly remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado 
for his health illustrates this point in a 
most convincing manner: “One year ago 
I came from Canada a nervous wreck, so 
my physician said, and reduced in weight 
to almost a skeleton and my memory was 
so poor that conversations had to be re- 
peated that had taken place only a few 
hours before. I was unable to rest day 
or night for my nervous system was 
shattered. 

“The change of climate helped me a 
little, but it was soon seen that this was 
not all that I needed. I required the 
proper selection of food, although I did 
not realize it until a friend recommended 
Grape-Nuts to me and I gave this food a 
thorough trial. Then I realized what the 
rigkt food could do and I began to 
change in my feelings and bodily condi- 
tion. This kept up until now after 6 
months’ use of Grape-Nuts all my nerv- 
ous trouble has entirely disappeared, I 
have gained in flesh all that I had lost, 
and what is more wonderful to me than 
anything else my memory is as good as 
it ever was. Truly Grape-Nuts has re 
made me all over, mind and body, when 
I never expected to be well and happy 
again.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” 
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Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





Milton H. H. Lee writes interestingly 
of his work at Ronceverte, Va., where 
“each one is alive to his own interest.” 
The church has sustained the loss of 
some of its most faithful and substantial 
members during the first decade, which 
has caused the work to suffer greatly. 
Bro. Chas. S. Stacy loved the work and 
with heroic sacrifice, assisted by the 
Home Board, the present pastor was 
called. The church was reorganized and 
the audience has grown from fifteen or 
twenty until now it is the largest in its 
history. About fifty have been added to 
the church since last March. The En- 
deavor Society is supporting an orphan 
in India and the church is taking an ac- 
tive interest in all missionary work. 

Within the past two months interest- 
ing disclosures have been made before a 
distinguished body of archaeologists in 
England, by Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell, 
who, in company with Doctor Hunt, has 
been for several years past making ex- 
plorations in Egypt for the purpose of 
discovering materials bearing upon early 
Christian history. A great deal of papyri 
has been dug up in the vicinity of Cairo, 
some portions of which were published 
three years since under the title the 
“Sayings of Jesus.” More recent discov- 
eries prove themselves of equal interest. 
There are parts of a lost Gospel of St. 
Thomas and a version of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, together with an epitome 
of Livy’s lost books. Other material gives 
much new and valuable information as to 
ancient history and marks a recovery of 
data supposed to have totally perished. 

Mrs. David Skinner, Spencer, Ia., who 
recently gave $10,000 to Drake Univer- 
sity, is totally blind. She is a woman of 
sweetness of character and has shown 
great patience in her affliction. The Des 
Moines Daily Capital in commenting on it 
editorially says: “People with good eyes 
sometimes wonder how they would be 
able to exist if sight should be lost. 
There are people in the world to whom 
the light of day is even as the darkness 
and yet they are marvels of contentment. 
They have learned the true philosophy 
which teaches that when the heart and 
soul have become attuned to the infinite 
harmonies, life is the more worth living. 
Mrs. Skinner has done more for Drake 
University than to provide for a benefac- 
tion of $10,000. She has set an example 


of Christian fortitude worthy of the emu- 
lation of every student who may enter 
the walls of that institution who would 
learn the true secret of the greatest hap- 
piness and the largest possible life.” 


EVANGELISTIC NOTES. 

Jno. C. Loppin, Miner, Ill., reports five 
by letter and one confession. 

J. E. Chase, Bruceville, Ind., meeting 
one week old. Four confessions to date. 

E. B. Richey, Barry, Ill., reports a good 
meeting in progress with J. H. Hughes, of 
San Jose, Cal., as evangelist. Fifteen 
added to date. 

Meade E. Dutt reports one addition at 
Girard, Ill. Bro. Dutt will be assisted by 
Harold E. Monser in a meeting at Polo, 
beginning Dec. 27, under the state board. 

G. F. Criles, Perry, O.: Seven additions, 
six confessions. This is a country church. 
Every missionary collection has been 
taken. Over $60 raised for Ohio mis- 
sions. 

Maryville, Mo.: Thirty-six added to 
date. Over 400 men attended men’s 
meeting last Sunday. Meeting continues. 
W. A. Fite, pastor. Omer and Sprague, 
evangelists. 

F. D. Wharton writes: Have been sing- 
ing in a meeting at Ceres, Okla., with C. 
H. White of Perry preaching. Thirteen 
accessions. Church reorganized and 
much encouraged. 

H. M. Johnson, Tabor, Ia., reports five 
at regular services. J. S. Beem is now 
assisting in a meeting. Five have re- 
sponded. Prospects are good for a 
splendid meeting. 

H. T. Morrison, Dayton, Wash., writes: 
Cnurch dedicated and am now in the 
midst of a good meeting, with 45 acces- 
sions. The interest is deep, and we are 
expecting many more, 

Cc. L. McKim, Lowell, Ind., reports 
meeting closed with 20 confessions. Best 
meeting in years. Miss Edna L. John- 
son of Walcott was leader of song. Bro. 
McKim recommends her. 

Kokomo, Ind.: ‘Fourteen days’ work, 
118 additions, 51 one service, 50 of them 


by confession. Bro. McNeil greatly 
beloved. With J. H. Gilliland at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Jan. 3.”—Wilson and Hackle- 
man. 


G. W. Wise, Rochester, Minn., closed 
meeting at Pleasant Grove with 9 confes- 
sions and one by statement. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the Bible Study 
conducted each evening just before the 
sermon. 

W. C. Bower, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
reports meeting closed with home force 
except a part of the time A. R. Davis as- 
sisted as leader of song. There were 23 
additions, 15 confessions. This makes 
66 since last report, 50 confessions. 

Singirg Evangelist C. E. Millard has 
been assisting Pastor Ferguson in a 
meeting at Cuba, Ill. The work of Bro. 
Ferguson is highly spoken of. Prof. Mil- 
lard has but one date open until next fall. 
That is for February. 

W. J. Lockhart, Ft. Collins, Colo., has 
just returned from Albany, Ore., where 
he has been assisting Clark Bower in a 
meetirg. There were 100 acecssions, 
about three-fourths confessions. At the 
close of the meeting over five hundred 
dollars was raised to pay off the old debt. 
Bro. Bower is developing the church 
along all missionary lines. His work is 
highly spoken of. F. O. Fannon will as- 
sist Bro. Lockhart in a meeting at Ft. 
Collins in January. 

The North Side Church, of Kansas 
City, C. P. Smith, pastor, has reason to 


be jubilant over the successes with 
which God has been pleased to crown 
their efforts. During the pastor’s twenty 
months there has been a net increase of 
140 members, 45 of whom are men, 75 
women, and 25 yourg people between the 
ages of 15 and 20 years. During this 
time they have raised for all purposes a 
little more than $3,000. A valuable cor- 
ner has been purchased in the heart of 
our field, and a new edifice is planned for 
erection. The meeting held by Omer and 
Kerr resulted in 51 additions. 

W. F. Brittingham of Colorado, Tex., 
is now the business manager of the West 
Texas Stockman. 

The Central Church, Dayton, O., raised 
$1,000 the first Sunday in December for 
the new church on the West Side. This 
is considered one of the greatest victwr- 
ies during the pastorage of Bro. IL J. 
Cahill. This is expansion in the right 
direction. 

A. A. Arthur Bobs Up Again.—Since my 
expose of this fellow in the papers he has 
traveled through Missouri and was last 
seen in Armoundale, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. He traveled this time under the 
name of A. B. Carpenter, claiming to 
have just returned from Wisconsin, 
where he was looking after a valuable 
estate, a portion of which he expected to 
inherit. He showed a letter of recom- 
mendation with the name of C. H. Hilton, 
Blackwell, Oklahoma, signed to it. Bro. 
Hilton informs me that he gave no such 
letter to A. A. Arthur or A. B. Carpenter. 
On the strength of this letter Carpenter 
borrowed ten dollars of one of our breth- 
ern in Chillicothe, Missouri. Let all be 
aware of this fellow Arthur. Here is his 
description again. Sixty-five years old, 
white hair, beard and mustache. About 
six feet tall, slightly stooped, weighs 
nearly two hundred pounds. Blue eyes, 
husky voice. Yours for a pure ministry, 
W. 8S. Lowe, supe, Kansas. 


ON THE BABY. 


Coffee Even the Babies Thrive On. 

The little daughter of a College Presi- 
dent was saved by the use of Postum 
Food Coffee at a time when she could 
not take any solid food. 

Baby’s aunt says: “‘My sister and her 
husband (who is President of a College 
in Georgia) visited me last Christmas and 
their little baby, two months’ old, was 
very sick. I thought it was not properly 
rourished, so I began feeding it on Pos- 
tum, which I have used in my own home 
for years with such grand results. 

“You would be surprised to krow how 
that little thing improved. Sister had 
been feeding it on artificial food that did 
not agree with it. The baby continued 
tc get stronger all the time we were 
feeding her on Postum and when sister 
left aere she took Postum with her, for 
she feels certain that with Postum to 
feed the baby on she is sure of good, 
healthy, nourishing food drink.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum is maue of the purest cereals 
with absolutely no medication whatever 
and when boiled according to directions 
it is heavy with food value and a great 
nourisher and rebuilder as well as a de- 
licioss drink. It is also a specific for all 
of the dozens of different diseases caused 
by coffee. Trial proves this. 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” 
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La Fayette, Ind.—The first Lord’s Day 
in December we observed our second an- 
niversary since we began our work in 
this city At this time we had reports 
from every department of the work show- 
ing a very encouraging and inspiring 
growth. Four additions by letter during 
the day. In the two years there have 
been 124 additions to the congregation 
just at regular work We closed the 
year with every dollar of current ex 
penses provided for and four dollars in 
the treasury. But that in which we most 
delight is the spiritual growth and fel- 
lowship in the congregation Our con- 
gregation is united as possibly never be- 
fore About two months ago they ex- 
tended a unanimous call to me to continue 
indefinitely as their pastor. Those who 
have been long associated with this work 
say they believe it is in better condition 
now than ever before. At the evening 
service we observed boys’ and girls’ rally 
day, and an interesting program was ren- 
dered, at which time the seating capacity 
of our large auditorium was taxed to 
about its limit. Cc. H. Trout, Pastor. 

Illinois. 

Guy B. Williamson and wife are with 
E. A. Carey in a meeting at La Fayette. 
Several have obeyed the gospel.—Charles 
Cc. Harl, formerly of Murray, Iowa, is 
preaching at Woodhull and Wyoming, 
our Bible school mission point. He will 
hold a meeting in the Baptist church at 
Wyoming, as we have no house, in Janu- 
ary.—J. Fred Jones closed a good meet- 
ing with L. D. Hill and the Cairo church. 
A new building scheme was started. He 
is now in a meeting with the Neoga 
church, He will be at Kewanee in Janu- 
ary.—A most vigorous evangelistic cam- 
paign will begin after the holidays in 
nearly al! the churches throughout the 
state.—The first of the year the Wash- 
burn church will lose its pastor, J. W. 
Kilborn, who has been with them for a 
long season of years. His forceful pres- 
ence will be missed from state and dis- 
trict gatherings of the brethren. He goes 
to Keokuk, lowa.—J. G. Waggoner, field 
agent for Eureka College, is prosecuting 
an untiring canvass for his “Alma 
Mater,” and meeting with merited suc- 
cess.—Harold E. Monser is with S. 8S 
jJ.uppin in a meeting. He closed one with 
Meade E. Dutt and the Girard church 
last month which is spoken of in the 
highest terms He is one of our most 
practical evangelists, and his work is 
substantial in lasting results Unless Il 
linois Bible schools ¢o better in the mat 
ter of offerings the present plan of set 
vice will have to be abardoned. The work 
has proved itself to be worthy of the 
hearty support of every school. Our state 
board has no funds with which to push it 
save those which come from the schools 
themselves M. S. Metzler will continu 
with the Toulon church for the second 
year. He came to us from the Evangel! 
ical people 

Kewanee A.C. ROACH 


Additions reported last week: Bap- 
tisms, 1,526; letters and statements, 463; 
derominations, 81; total, 2,070.—M. L. 
Buckley 





Missouri Christian Endeavor. 

Dear Endeavorers: Our convention 
will be held in Carrollton next June in 
connection with all the church interests 
of the state. I want to hear from every 
society in the state. Write how you are 
getting along. Tell of your plans for the 
increase of your membership. Tell how 
you keep up the attendance and the in- 
terest in your meetings. 

The committee on Christian Endeavor 
at the Columbia convention last Septem- 
ber reported, among other things, that 
our societies be urged to send not less 
than one dollar to the State Superin- 
tendent for the expenses of the work. 
We will soon be about the new report for 
our next convention. There is not a cent 
in the expense fund. Will you not bring 
this matter up at your next meeting and 
yote to send the dollar at once? 

We need more of the genuine Endeav- 
or enthusiasm. Let us steam up. Let 
us thrill the church of Missouri with an 
enthusiasm that she has never heard of 
before. The Missouri Disciples do not 
know their strength. Let us get into 
such good shape in our local and our 
state work that we will go over to Car- 
rollton with some of the old time En- 
deavor enthusiasm. 

The Superintendent is yours to com- 
mand in so far as he is able to comply. 
Write him about everything you have in 
mind or about anything you want him 
to do. 

Remember, this is a short year. Only 
six months until the next convention. We 
must act quickly. Faithfully, 

H. A. DENTON, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Supt. of C. E. in Mo. 





A Great Reaping in Missouri. 

The churches of Missouri sent last 
year to the treasury of our board $7,370. 
With this to spend we had 11,113 days’ 
work, over 7,000 sermons, 38 congrega- 
tions organized, and 4,120 souls added to 
the Lord. We challenge comparison with 
any other enterprise on earth. In results 
obtained from the money invested, there 
is nothing like it. Or take another line. 
Six years ago we employed a man for 
southwest Missouri, Jos. Gaylor. We have 
paid him $1,200 for the six years’ work. 
In that time he has organized 25 congre- 
gations, has built 15 church houses at an 
average cost of $2,000; raised $10,000 to 
employ pastors and won 1,200 souls for 
the Lord. Will you think about that? 
Each soul brought to Jesus by this man 
of God has cost our work just one dollar. 
But during that time he has raised $30,- 
000 for church building, and $10,000 for 
other purposes, making $40,000 all told. 
Then he has organized 25 congregations 
that are to-day workshops of God for the 
salvation of souls and the building up of 
the saints. 

Can the record be duplicated by any 
other business in the world? How much 
more would one want for the money ex- 
pended than that we have set forth? 
Surely the man who murmurs at the 
‘cost” of such things is either woefully 
ignorant, or else, he wilfully misrepre- 
sents the facts in the case. 

We had determined to make this pres- 


ent year the very best in every way and 
plans were laid accordingly. A peculiar 
chain of unfortunate circumstances, how- 
ever, has kept the receipts down far be- 
low actual needs and you know what that 
means. 

We want to make this special plea to 
all our churches who for any reason have 
not taken the offering since Oct. 1. Will 
you not select some Sunday in January, 
1904, and keep State Missions prominent- 
ly before the people until then and raise 
the biggest offering that you can? If you 
ean’t do it in January then some other 
time. Remember an offering should be 
taken in every church before June 1, 
1904. 

Praying for your most earnest co-op- 
eration in this glorious work, I am, as 
ever, Yours in His name, 

T. A. ABBOTT. 

311 Century Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

A CARD. 

In the Tokio Christian W. D. Cunning- 
ham states that the Foreign Society has 
about $300 which belongs to him. As a 
matter of fact, the Foreign Society does 
not have one penny that belongs to him 
in its treasury. The facts are these: 
About a year ago Mr. Cunningham wrote 
the churches in this country and in Can- 
ada, urging them to divide the March 
offering with him. Some of our best men 
protested most vigorously against his 
course, and condemned it in unmeasured 
terms on the ground that he had no claim 
whatever to any part of that offering. 
In sending their money to the society a 
few churches requested that part of it 
be sent to Mr. Cunningham. They had 
been led to believe that this would be 
agreeable to the society. In each case 
a letter was written to the church and 
the facts submitted. The church was in- 
formed that the society needed all the 
money contributed on the first Sunday in 
March for the support of its own work. 
It was added that if the church desired 
it, the money would be promptly re- 
turned. On being apprised of the facts, 
most of the churches instructed the so- 
ciety to use the money in support of its 
own work. The others requested that 
the money be returned. In every case 
this was done. 

It should be understood that W. D. 
Cunningham is not in the employment 
of the Foreign Society. He is teaching 
English in the Japanese school and is 
paid by the Japanese government. For 
what missionary work he does he re- 
ceives twice as much money from 
churches and individuals as any man in 
the employment of the society. 

Mr. Cunningham has sought to create 
the impression that at the time of his 
departure for Japan, he was in perfect 
health. Such is not the fact. Because of 
his condition the medical examiner of 
the society did not and could not recom- 
mend his appointment. 

Thus far the society has made no reply 
to his misrepresentations. This card is 
published solely in self-defense. 

F. M. Rains, 
A. McLean. 





All Seamen 
Know the comforts of having on hand 
a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. It can be used _ s0 
agreeably for cooking, in coffee, tea and 
chocolate. Lay in a supply for all kinds 
of expeditions. Avoid unknown brands. 
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INDIANA NOTES. 

Indiana Harbor is admittedly one of 
the most promising points in the United 
States for establishment of primitive 
Christianity. The American Board will 
send a missionary into this field. But he 
has no place to work. Not a building of 
any kind open to him. The Indiana State 
Board will assist in providing this at 
once.—The location of Bro. Elain at 
Rensselaer is also a fortunate thing for 
the second district, while the reevangel 
ization of Porter County under the super- 
vision of the district president, J. H. O 
Smith, all point to good things for the se 
second district. The establishment of a 
good church at Shelby under the labors of 
Brothers Sharp and Thompson, Dist. Sec 
was a fine stroke at the right time. The 
way to do a thing is to do it—Shelby D 
Watts has accepted the work for 1904 at 
Fowler. Preacher and church are to be 
congratulated. W. D. Bartle goes to 
Sheridan; M. W. Yocum to Martinsville; 
W. L. McIlvaine to New Carlisle; J. C. 
Ashley to Russellville, and Edmond Mil- 
ler to Windfall. Slowly the vacancies 
are being filled, but usually they create 
other vacancies. Would be glad to place 
churches and Indiana preachers in corre- 
spondence if both would give in their 
names.—Lord’s day, the 13th, was a 
happy day for the Disciples of Christ in 
Terre Haute. A Sunday school planted 
in Maple avenue about three years ago, 
and fostered by L. E. Sellers, pastor, and 
the Central Church, had developed into 
a church, and under the evangelistic 
preaching of John M. Cross, had grown 
strong enough to build a commodious 
house of worship. Bro. Sellers, the writ- 
er and others were invited to join Bro. 
Cross and the Third Church last Sunday 
in the dedication. Eleven hundred dol- 
lars was raised, enough to pay all obli- 
gations, and furnish the house. The state 
evangelist is now in a meeting, with ev- 
ery promise of the “South 
Mission” of the Central Church, looking 
to the organization of the Fourth Church, 
and the building of a new house in that 


success, at 


important field.—Reports are still com- 
ing in for the November offering. Some 


of the best churches, reckoned by num- 
bers and wealth, are still working on the 
collection, and from all along the lines 
the smaller churches are sending in 
cards, “We will remit soon, don’t be dis- 


couraged.” God help you, brethren, ev- 
eryone, to have some honorable part in 
reclaiming Indiana for Christ. Rally 
Day during the holiday week. 


T. J. Legg. 
The Child Is Neglected. 

The degeneracy of modern times is 
eaused by the lack of religious training 
in the home. This was the substance of 
the address made by Professor George 
C. Coe of Northwestern University be 
fore an audience of Chicago mothers at 
the Woman’s Club. “The father seldom 
sees his children,” he said, “and it is too 
often the case that the mother also is 
away from her children. Their care and 
education then fall to nurses, employes 
and teachers in public schools. What is 
needed by the growing child is home in- 
fluence.” 





There is nothing more slippery than a 
smooth smile. 


A demonstration of religion is better 


than any definition 


Nature’s Greatest Cure 
For Men and Women 





Swamp-Root is the Most Perfect Healer and Natural 
Aid to the Kidneys, Liver and Bladder 
Ever Discovered. 





|  Swamp-Root Saved My Life | 


A Farmer's Strong Testimonial 
L received sample bottle of 
r great Swamp-Root 
back. over tl 





promptly the 
ul kidney remedy 
Ll had ar 


iwful pain in my 


A 





MR. T. S. APKE . Li 

had to urinate from four to 
night often with smarting 
Brick dust would settle in the 
urine. I lost twenty pounds in two weeks 
ind thought I would soon die. I took the 
first dose of your Swamp-Root in the even- 
ing at bed time, and was very much sur- 
prised; I had to urinate but once that night, 
ind the second night I did not get up until 





and 
times a 


kidneys, 
seven 
and burning. 


morning I have used three bottles of 
Swamp-Root. and to-day am as well as ever. 
l am a farmer, and am working every 
day. and weigh 190 pounds, the same that 
I weighed before I was taken sick 
Gratefully yours, 
T. S. APKER, 
Marsh Hill. Pa 
Sec. F I. U. 504. 


A. & 
April 9th, 1903 


There comes a time to both men and 
women when and poor health 
bring anxiety and trouble hard to bear; 
disappointment seems to follow every 
effort of physicians in our behalf, and 
remedies we try have little or no effect. 
In many such cases serious mistakes are 
made in doctoring, and not knowing what 
the disease is or what makes us sick. 
Kind nature warns us by certain symp- 
toms, which are unmistakable evidence 
of danger, such as teo frequent desire to 
urinate, scanty supply, scalding irrita- 
tion, pain or dull ache in the back—they 
tell us in silence that our kidneys need 
doctoring. If neglected now, the disease 


sickness 


advances until the face looks pale or 
sallow, puffy or dark circles under the 
eyes, feet swell, and sometimes the heart 
acts badly. 

There is comfort in knowing that Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, fulfills every 
wish in quickly relieving such troubles. 


It corrects inability to hold urine and@ 
scalding pain in passing it, and over- 


comes that unpleasant necessity of being 
compelled to get up many times during 
the night to urinate. In taking this won- 
derful new discovery, Swamp-Root, you 
afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfect healer and 
gentle aid to the kidneys that has ever 
been discovered. 





| Swamp-Root a Blessing to Women | 


My kidneys and bladder gave me great 
trouble for over two months and I suffered 
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untold misery. I became 
and very much run down. 


emaciate® 


weak, 
I had great dimi- 
culty in retaining my urine, and was oblig- 
ed to pass water very often night and day. 
After I had used a sample bottle of Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, sent me on my request, 


relief and I immediately 

bought of my druggist two large bottles 
and contiuued taking it regularly. I , 

pleased to say that Swamp-Root cured me 

entirely. I can now stand on my feétv°al 

day without any bad symptoms whatever. 
Swamp-Root has proved a blessing to me. . 

Gratefully yours, I 

RS. E. AUSTIN,,., 

19 Nassau St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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I experienced 
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To Prove 


Remedy Willi do for YOU, 


What SWAMP - ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Every Reader of the Christian’ * > * 
Century May Have a Sample Bottle Free by Mail, vf 





Die 5 





EDITORIAL NOTICE.—If you are sick or “feel badly” write:atfontesto Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you byomad) immbediatey 
ly, without cost to you, a sample bottle 01 Swamp-Root, and a book telling, al 


about it, 


letters received from 


Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you 


Christian Century. 


and containing many of the thousands upon thousands af testimonial 
men and women cured. 


In writing :to DnoKihner! € sGe, 
read this génerotss: dffer - dm; The 


tty 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and you can purchasé! the! reguiar fifty-ceme 
and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere.s> Don’t make any mis, 
take, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. KilmensoGSwamp-Rootj:aad ahe 


address, 


Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. ti (ite 


inolitididot & Jon 
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ITEMS WISE OR OTHERWISE. 


A little tour in good o Illinois by the 
writer enabled me to pi up a tew 
things that the readers of the Christian 
Century may r h | made the towns 
of Plymouth, Fairfield, Mt. Vernon, Cen 
tralia, Du Quoin and Carbondale. I write 
this at the last place named. We have 
churches in all these towns and they 
are ministered to y good preachers 


This is as it should be. 

At Plymouth a meeting was in progress 
conducted by brethren Beznia (pastor) 
and Jetts, of New Douglass, Ill. The 
meeting was about to close without visi 
ble results As I had ministered to that 
church once, I felt moved to lend a hand 
in the hope that some move would be 
made Six persons responded, four of 
them to confess Christ I have not 
heard since as to further results, but 
sincerely trust that there were many 
others. The church at Plymouth talk of 
erecting a new chapel soon. They need 
it, too 

At Fairfield Bro. R. D. Brown is the 
preacher. Apparently a noble young 
man. I felt like we had been acquainted 
a long time. 

At Mt. Vernon I failed to make the 
acquaintance of the preacher (McCarty, 
I believe is his name), he being out 
when I called at his house. A young 
man, however, with whom I had business 
and who conducted me to the parsonage, 
gave a good report of him and of his 
work 

At Centralia the business I was on 
was accomplished so quickly that I was 
in the city only a couple of hours, and 
so did not learn anything about preacher 
or church there, but hastened on to Du 
Quoin, where almost seven years ago | 
held the greatest meeting of my life, with 
respect to numbers added, there being 
151 I expected to meet some of these 
and was not disappointed I worshipped 
with them on Sunday morning; heard 
tro. Robertson preach (the minister In 
charge there), and left in the afternoon. 
J. J. Harris was pastor when I was there 
before and a true yokefellow he was. He 
now resides at Marion. It may not be 
generally known, but it is true, neverthe 
less, that there are several Popes in the 
church at Du Quoin, and a good many 
more of the ame kind would be wel 
comed by the church there Is that 
church apostol do you think? I do 
Their Popes are not Romish, nor lords 


over God's heritage 


At Carbondal we have an elegant 
chapel and of sufficient size and style 


to enable the minister, Bro. Bennett, to 


occupy part of it as a residence, al 
though he is not doing so now, since 
losing his little boy awhile ago. On the 
occasion of my visit a Bro. Danbury, 
from Du Quoin, delivered an address in 
opposition to saloons on local option. It 
was earnest and strong His idea was 
that the saloon is un-American in that it 
cannot be established where a majority of 
the people do not want it; that a local 
option law is proposed that will require 
a majority vote before a saloon can be 
established in any precinct. Some of our 
Iowa friends would regard that just about 
as bad as voting for whisky, since a ma- 


jority vote on the saloon side would 
mean whisky under the proposed local 
option law. The mulct law, say they, is 
local option, but whoever favors that is 
not a prohibitionist. Still it remains a 





fact that no law will prohibit where the 





public will not enforce it The local 
option law in Illinois, although very 
faulty is quite as effective in some coun 

is a raight prohibition law could 
0 y b it 1S possi le that that 
aw can be so amended and strengti ed 
as to cover more territory, Whlie a State 
prohibitory law could ne I passed at 
a 1 think, therefore, that our Lliinois 
people are on the right track. One thing 
was made prominent in the address re 
ferred to and that was that if the 
churches would = unite the saloon is 


doomed. There are a great many other 
things that would be doomed if Christian 
inion which we plead were a fact 


J. H. Painter 





YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE. 

Our readers are deeply interested in 
the growth and prosperity of The Chris- 
tian Century. They are in sympathy with 
its aim to exalt Christ and extend his 
kingdom while avoiding all unseemly 
controversy. Our best readers are our 
best friends. We count upon them to 
help us increase our circulation. If you 
have read last week’s paper carefully 
take it to one of your friends who is not 
a subscriber and ask him to look the 
paper through carefully and return it 
to you When he does return it press 
the claims of a clean Christian journal 
pleading for loyalty to the Word of God 
and liberty in the Son of God upon him. 
We desire to add five thousand new 
names to our list before the first of 
March, 1904 At that time the special 
one dollar rate will be withdrawn. We 
will not renew any contracts for adver- 
tisements of speculative investments or 
anything that offends the taste of our 
readers. “The Christian Century” will 
be known as the cleanest, purest, most 
progressive and spiritual paper pub- 
lished. We shall depend on our readers 
to justify our course in ruling out all ob- 
jectionable advertizing as they have jus- 
ize 





tified our course in declining to eng: 
in unseemly controversy. Our circula- 
tion is constantly increasing, but count- 
ing two readers for each paper we have 
only twenty thousand readers, while we 
ought to have fifty thousand or one hun- 
dred thousand. We want your hearty co- 
operation. No half-hearted endeavor ac- 
complishes much. Write us suggestions 
as to methods of increasing the circula- 
tion in your congregation and especially 
among your friends. Write us the names 
and addresses of several of your friends 
who might take a Christian paper if 
they realized the importance of a Chris- 
tian journal in the home. We shall be 
gin a new serial story the first of next 
year. This may interest them. If you 
desire sample copies to give to your 
friends write us and we will gladly fur- 
nish you several sample copies. 


ENTERED INTO LIFE. 

After years of suffering, borne with 
true Christian fortitude, and brightened 
by Christian hope, our Brother N. 
Charles Ellis, on Dec. 11, 1903, passed to 
his eternal rest, in his 75th year, leaving 
a wife and nine children to mourn his 
departure. 

Taught of Christ by a loving Christian 
mother, our brother gave his heart to 
the Master in his young manhood. He 
served the church at New Albany, Ind., 
as deacon continuously for 20 years. In 
1893 he removed to Chicago, where he 


has been a faithful member of the Doug- 
is Park Church. Though failing health 
prevented his constant attendance upon 


the services of the church, yet his inter- 

in the cause of Christ never waned. 
He was a constant reader of our church 
aper He loved to talk of the things 


of the kingdom. 
Funeral services were held at the 


ome on Dec 12 and at New lbany, 
lt on Dec. 13, where interment was 
made Claire L. Waite. 


National Anti-Saloon League Convention. 

The Eighth Annual Convention of the 
American Anti-Saloon League held in the 
First Congregational Church of Washing- 
m, D. C.. December 9-11, was in many 
respects an epoch marking 
Twenty-five states were represented. 
Rev. P. A. Baker, of Ohio, whose execu- 
tive ability and skill as an organizer have 
made the Ohio League the outstanding 
successful Anti-Saloon League of the 
country, Was selected general superin- 


session, 


tendent. 

A plan apportioning the expenses of 
the National League among the states to 
avoid duplication of collections and bring 
about closer union and greater efficiency 
was adopted. Provision was made for 
vesting the national officers with author- 
ity to act in the case of a superintendent 
who might bring disgrace upon the name 
of the league. 

The report made by Rev. E. C. Din- 
widdie, National Legislative Superintend- 
ent, emphasized the importance of the 
national legislative work, and was most 
gratifying and helped deepen the convic- 
tion in the minds of league workers that 
temperance work can most effectively 
be done at the national capitol by an or- 
ganization which confines itself to tem- 
perance work and which has in the 
states a constituency which can be ap- 
peaied to and will back up congressmen 
n any stand for decent legislation. 

It was unanimously decided by the su- 
perintenderts to center efforts and sup- 
port until it is passed, the Hepburn-Dol- 
liver bill, which is needed in every state 
to protect no license and local option 
f which 


communities, and the passage ¢ 
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would according to the testimony of the 
liquor dealers be the hardest blow which 
has ever been struck the trade. There 
will be frantic efforts to distract atten- 
tion from this measure. 





RANDOM NOTES. 

One whose work calls him into differ- 
ent parts of the country is likely to 
have the privilege of observing the work 
of many of the Churches of Christ, and 
some notes and observations regarding 
these different congregations may not be 
devoid of interest to the readers of the 
Christian Century. 

The church at South Bend, Indiana, has 
an opportunity which it is using in a 
splendid manner. The city is aggressive 
and enterprising, possessing, as it does, 
the large Studebaker and Oliver shops, 
and with many other manufacturing in- 
terests which tend to quicken industry 
and advance business opportunities. The 
city has some of the best public build- 
ings to be found in a place of its size. 
Its two leading families, the Studebakers 
and the Olivers, have rivaled each other 
in architectural contributions to the 
place. Among such buildings are a court- 
house, a public library, a magnificent 
hotel and an opera house. 

The Church at South Bend is prosper- 
ing greatly under the pastoral care of 
Bro. Perry J. Rice. He is a preacher 
possessing elements of power and effect- 
iveness which have won him a large 
place in the regard of the church-going 
public, even outside the congregation. 

The edifice occupied by the First 
church is already inadequate to the needs 
of the work, and the dimensions of the 
congregation, and plans are being made 
for its reconstruction or the erection of a 
totally new building. But this is only a 
small part of the results achieved by 
Bro. Rice. Some two years ago a new 
church was organized after a persistent 
campaign of mission work at a point 
sufficiently distant from the First church 
to warrant the effort. Bro. Rice held 
meetings there nightly, and as a result 
ordganized a second congregation, of 
which Bro. W. K. Van Voorhis was 
made pastor. This congregation  in- 
creased in numbers, and at the conclu- 


Never Neglect Constipation. 


It means too much misery and piling 
up of disease for all parts of the body. 
Death often starts with constipation. The 
clogging of the bowels forces poison 
through the intestines into the blood. All 
sorts of diseases commence that way. 
Most common complaints are dyspepsia, 
indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, liver 
complaint, kidney trouble, headaches, etc. 
The bowels must be relieved, but not 
with cathartics or purgatives. They 
weaken and aggravate the disease. Use 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine instead 
It is a tonic laxative of the highest order. 
It builds up and adds new strength and 
vigor. It assists the bowels to move 
themselves, naturally and healthfully, 
without medicine. One small dose a day 
will cure any case, and remove the cause 
of the trouble. It is not a patent nos- 
trum. The list of ingredients goes with 
every packag? with explanation of their 
action. It is not simply a temporary re- 
lief, it is a permanent cure. Try it. A 
free sample bottlo for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 62 Seneca Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 





sion of Bro. Van Voorhis’ successful pas- 
torate secured Bro. Handly, recently of 
Butler College. The two churches work 
in perfect harmony, and the prospects 
before them are very bright. 

In addition to the church activities at 
both these points, where the influence of 
Bro. Rice is felt, it must be stated that 
he is recognized throughout the city as 
a man of ability and influence in Chris- 
tian work. He has been of late the sec- 
retary of the Ministerial Association, and 
his voice is heard in all matters relating 
to the religious life and civic betterment 
of South Bend. The Disciples of Christ 
are sure of recognition in every place 
where they have a leader like him, and 
rally earnestly to his support and to the 
cause which they represent. 

* . - 

Bloomington, Illinois, is a city so well 
known and has a body of Disciples so 
well organized as representative and ef- 
ficient that one hardly needs to speak of 
the work being done. And yet there are 
matters connected with the cause in 
Bloomington that are worth the telling. 
When Bro. J. H. Gilliland organized the 
Second church two years ago, the First 
church was left to discover a pastor capa- 
ble of taking the important place thus 
left vacant. A. A. Wilson was chosen 
and so admirably did he fill the situation 
that his death, a few months later, came 
as a shock and a most serious blow to 
the First Church. He had endeared him- 
self to the entire community, and his pas- 
torate promised to be a most effective 
one. It was not easy to find a successor, 
but the choice of Bro, W. R. Lloyd of 
Youngstown, Ohio, seems to have been 
the right one in every way. The First 
church in Bloomington is an exceptional 
body of people; loyal, earnest and gener- 
ous. Some of the members date their 
connection with the church far back in 
the beginnings of the reformation. Many 
historic facts have happened in Bloom 
ington in connection with conventions and 
other great gatherings of the Disciples. 
Bro. Lloyd enters upon his work with the 
intention of sustaining the traditions of 
the church in every way, and the be- 
ginnings of his ministry have been abund- 
antly blessed. The audiences are large 
and the loyalty of the people to their 
pastor is notable. Bro. Lloyd has plans 
which involve many months of hard work 
in strengthening the things that are 
wanting and building up the spiritual life 
of his people. 

+ > > 

The Second church is a model of ag- 
gressive and hopeful Christian life. Un- 
der the leadership of Bro. Gilliland, who, 
from the first, identified himself with the 
creation of the new enterprise, the 
church secured a lot at some distance 
from the First church and has erected a 
most commodious and convenient house 
of worship. It has departed radically 
from the conventional lines in this build- 
ing, but the combination of utilities 
which it embraces is very satisfactory. 
The audience room is large and hand- 
some and capable of extension by means 
of folding doors, connecting with the 
main Sunday school room and infant 
class room. Especial attention has been 
given to the social life of the church in 
the provision of church parlors and re- 
freshment rooms; while the  pastor’s 
study is one of the most roomy, com- 
plete and convenient in all of its fea- 
tures that any church could possess. 
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Indeed the combination of the room and 
the splendid collection of books with 
which it is furnished is enough to tempt 
any minister to neglect everything but his 
study. Bro. Gilliland has one of the best 
and most carefully selected libraries we 
have ever seen in a minister's possession, 
and that he makes constant use of it is 
abundantly proved by his work. But the 
church itself and its present activities 
and future plans show that he knows 
how to rightly divide his time so that no 
interest is neglected. The band of disci 
ples who went with him to organize the 
Second church were compelled to sever 
very many dear ties in the step, a separa 
tion made necessary by the advancing 
demands of the cause in Bloomington, 
and it was with the missionary spirit that 
they went forth. The two congregations 
are in hearty sympathy and accord with 
each other, and a new era for the cause 
in Bloomington is thus assured. 
H. L. W. 
Foreign Missionary Rallies. 

Each year, before the time for the 
March offering. foreign missionary rai 
lies are held in many parts of the coun 
try The aim of these services is to gen 
erate interest and enthusiasm. This is 
done by imparting information. At these 
rallies no pledges are called for, no of 
ferings are taken The rallies are held 
at some central point. Efforts are made 
to draw the local people in large num 
bers. The churches within a reasonable 
distance are invited. The preachers and 
leading workers are urged to attend. 
Those in charge seek to make the pro 
gram as helpful as possible. A mission- 
ary rally is like a section of a national 
convention. The addresses are of quite 
as high an order. The rallies this year 
will be conducted by the president of 
the society. It is expected that G. L. 
Wharton of India and W. P. Bentley of 
China will be present and speak. The 
local men will participate in the services. 
No speech will exceed fifteen minutes in 
length. Most of them will not exceed ten 
The songs will be bright and inspiring. 
The services will be interspersed with 
brief and pointed prayers. The rallies 
arranged for, and the dates, are as fol 
lows 

Chicago, Jackson Boulevard church, 
January 4th 

Bloomington, Ill., First church, Jan- 
vary 5th. 

Springfield, Ill., Central, January 6th 

Jacksonville, Ill., January 7th. 

Pittsfield, [ll., January 8th. 

Des Moines, University place, Jan 
uary 11th. 

Omaha, North Side, January 12th 

Cotner, Bethany, Neb., January i3th 

St, Joseph, January 14th 

Kansas City, First church, January 
15th 

St, Louis, Central, January 18th 

Evansville, Ind., January 19th 

Mayfield, Ky., January 20th 

Louisville, First church, January 21st 

Lexington, January 22d. 

Cincinnati, Central, January 25th 

Bellaire, O., January 26th 

Pittsburg, East End, January 27th 

Cleveland, Franklin Circle, January 
28th. 

Youngstown, Central, January 29th 

Akron, High street, February Ist 

Columbus, Central, February 2d. 

Toledo, Central, February 3d. 

Lima, Wayne street, February 4th. 


Fort Wayne, West Jefferson _ street, 
February 5th. 

Logansport, February 8th. 

South Bend, February 9th. 

Terre Haute, February 10th. 

Indianapolis, Central, February 11th 

Danville, Ill., February 12th. 

Anderson, Ind., February 14th. 

Marion, Tabernacle, February 15th. 

Rushville, February 16th. 

Kenton, February 18th. 

Hiram, February 19th. 

Buffalo, Richmond Ave., February 22d. 

Quaker City, O., February 24th. 

All the preachers and church officers, 
Sunday school superintendents and teach- 
ers and the leaders among the young 
people are especially invited. All others 
will be made welcome. Special efforts 
will be put forth to have a large attend 
ance and profitable service. 

WHERE THERE IS NO JEW. 

Imagine a big city Jewless! But there 
is such a city, says W. E. Curtis, writing 
to the Record-Herald. Romans, Visi 
coths, Saracens and Christians have each 
reigned in turn, while for sixteen cen- 
turies the Jews controlled the wealth 
and the commerce of the city. When it 
became the capital of the Moors two- 
thirds of the population were Jews, and 
synagogues were more numerous than 
mosques. All the mosques and syna- 
gogues have since been converted into 
Christian churches, and there is not a 
single Jew in Toledo to-day. The libra- 
rian of the archbishop’s palace told me 
that there had been no Jew in the city 
within his recollection, and from other 





authorities I have heard that the pave- 
ments have not felt the tread of a Jew- 
ish foot for a century. 

Ferdinand and Isabella brought intol- 
erance with them, and expelled the Jews 
and confiscated their property. In 1492 
every Jew was notified to quit Spain, 
and not less than 170,000 were expelled, 
preferring banishment and the loss of 
all their property to the relinquishment 
of their faith. Jews of Toledo pleaded 
exemption on the ground that their an 
cestors were not concerned in the cruci- 
fixion or the persecution of the saints; 
that they had come from Judeaa century 
before the appearance of the Christ, and, 
having had nothing to do with, should 
not be held responsible for the acts of 
members of their race from whom they 
were separated by 2,000 miles of dis- 
tance and over whom they had no con- 
trol or influence whatever. The original 
petition of the -Toledo Jews for protec 
tion, with a Latin translation attached, 
is still preserved in the archives of the 
Vatican. 

Two of the old Jewish synagogues 
have been preserved, and are now called 
El Transito and Santa Maria Blanca. 
The former was elected by Samuel Levi, 
who for more than twenty years served 
faithfully as treasurer of Pedro the 
Cruel, and is said to have been a man 
of the highest honor and ability. But 
his ungratful master, coveting his 
wealth, confiscated all his possessions 
and put him to death. The other church 
was built in the early part of the fif- 
teenth century by the wealthy Jews of 
that quarter, and was famous for the 
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if America is to be won to Christ 
itmust be won now. 
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ers to PLAN at the very beginning 
of the year to give large place to 
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of the churches, pledging every 
member to a weekly offering for 
Home Missions up to May Ist or 
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originality of its architecture, the beauty 
of its decorations and the exquisite carv- 
ing of its ceiling, which was made of 
timbers and panels of cedar from the 
mountains of Lebanon. After the foun- 


dations of the synagogue were laid the 
space between, under the floor, was 


filled with earth from Palestine, so that 
it was actually sacred ground. 

When the Christians recovered Toledo 
they not only seized the synagogues but 
adapted them to base uses, making them 
storehouses, barracks and even stables. 
They covered the beautiful arabesques 
with plaster and the moasic and gilding 
with whitewash, so that what were per- 
haps the most beautiful Jewish building 
in Europe were entirely defaced. Seven: 
teen thousand Jews, known as “conver- 
remained in Toledo until 1478, but 
each head was taxed thirty pieces of 
silver a year and many of them were 
sent before the inquisition. 

Religious intolerance killed enterprise, 
concludes Mr. Curtis. The moment the 
persecution of the Jews began the wealth 
and commercial importance of Toledo 
began to diminish. The money of which 
they were robbed was not invested in 
business or manutacturing, but was ex- 
pended upon the churches. God cursed 
the cruel city, and while its decay has 
been gradual, it has never been inter- 
rupted, until to-day Archbishop Cardinal 
Sancha, the primate of Spain cannot 
raise money enough to repair the leaks 
in the roof of the great cathedral. 


sos,” 
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The Englewood church treated their 
choir to tickets to the Messiah. The En- 
glewood church is always doing some- 
thing gracious.—The reception given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lennehan last week was 
a delightful occasion. Miss Marguerite 
was beautifully and tastefully attired in 
white and the floral decorations were ex- 
quisite. 

The Metropolitan Church had a great 
day last Sunday. Forty additions. One 
hundred and twenty during the meeting 
Over four hundred and fifty since Bro 
Scoville came to the city. A reception 
will be held for the new members the 
evening of December 30.—The North 
Side Church held their annual meeting 
last Sunday morning. The financial re 
port showed all bills paid and money in 
the treasury. There were three additions 
in the evening. All meetings are now 
held in Belmont Hall, corner of Belmont 
avenue and North Clark street. W. T 
Pursell will have charge of the prayer 
meetings for the next month. 

C. S. Medbury, who has been called 
from Angola, Indiana, to the pastorate 
of the University Place church in Des 
Moines, [owa, attended the preacher's 
meeting Monday morning and gave a 
very earnest and appropriate word of 
greeting. Bro. Medbury worked at one 
time for the Christian Oracle, now the 
Christian Century. He has done faithful 
work at Angola and now goes to one of 
the most important pulpits in our broth- 
erhood. He preaches the gospel lovingly 
but loyally. 

J. H. Smart read a vigorous paper at 
the Christian Ministers’ meeting Monday 
morning on “The Preacher ard His Prob- 


lems.” The methods of the paper was 
questioned by J. S. Hughes, but the paper 
was heartily endorsed by C. A. Young 
and Lloyd Darsie. At the close of the 
meeting E. M. Bowman, president of the 
Chicago City Missionary Society, pre- 
sented the interest of our city mission- 
ary work. Excellent work was done last 
year and every church in the city is re- 
quested to enthusiastically and practical 
ly aid this work. 

The platform meeting of the religious 
press under the auspices of the W. C. T 
U. at Englewood was well attended last 
Thursday. Mrs. Hill deserves credit for 
planning and executing such a meeting. 
The leading editorial this week is the 
substance of part of the address made 
by the Managing Editor. 
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In the very nature of things a wide-awake newspaper, which deals with the 
topics of the moment, cannot issue a complete programme of what will appear 
in its columns during the year. But the Christian Century has already planned 
and is planning to be more useful durine 1904 than ever before. 


AMONG THE GOOD THINGS FOR WHICH WE HAVE ARRANGED ARE: 
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